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Dark was the world when the Christ was born, 
And cruel as hell was Herod the king, 
By tyrants of Rome were the nations torn, 


While shepherds were hearing the angels sing. 


The meek confounded the haughty and strong, 
And the Babe has risen as Prince of Peace, 
For never could Caesar forbid the song 


That constantly pleaded for love’s increase. 


Take comfort, you who are doubtful and sad, 

In the fear that God and His world shall fail, 
For even though Caesar’s hosts are mad — 

The Christmas song shall yet prevail. 
—Charles G. Girelius, 
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Other Recent Sermons 


In addition to the free copies of Unitarian 
sermons listed in the last issue, the follow- 
ing may also be obtained from the publica- 
tions committee of the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston: 
Carl Bihldorff: 

The Meaning of Our Flag. 

The Unitarian Religion. 


Herbert Hitchen: 
War and Feace. 


John G. MacKinnon: 
Einstein and God. 
Our “Heel of Achilles.” 
What Unitarians Believe. 
What Unitarians Don’t Believe. 


The Beacon Bookshop 


The Beacon Bookshop appears to have 
undergone a face-lifting operation, and in- 
quiry reveals that more fundamental 
changes than that have also been made— 
changes affecting its functioning as well as 
its looks. The shop has been given better 
lighting than heretofore, a browsing corner 
has been arranged, and a more compre- 
hensive stock of books has been put on dis- 
play. The foremost contemporary religious 
books of the moment are now in evidence— 
as well as the classics of Unitarianism. 

Besides the books there is a showing of 
artistic and useful objects in silver, copper 
and pewter, by Miss Betty Fay. These 
are being sold for the benefit of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, Miss Fay con- 
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tributing gratis her work upon them, and 
charging only for the raw material in- 
volved. There are not so many days now 
before Christmas, and the Beacon Book- 
shop is more than merely a convenient 
place to do one’s Christmas shopping. To 
give one of Miss Fay's pieces is to make a 
gift which will not be duplicated and to 
make both giver and receiver participants 
in the Unitarian work in Europe. Minis- 
ters who buy their books through the Bea- 
con Bookshop are entitled to a discount. 


Service Work Speeches 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, who spent 10 
days in November on a speaking tour in the 
Midwest in behalf of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, spoke in Rochester, N. Y., at 
the Unitarian church, on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 8. He also addressed the Laymen’s 
League in that city on December 10, 
speaking on ‘‘America’s Responsibility in 
the Present World Situation.” 

On December 15, Dr. Dexter will speak 
at the Norton, Mass., Unitarian church. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot will speak on 
the Unitarian Service Committee at the 
Unitarian church in Worcester, Mass., in 
January. 

Rey. Waitstill H. Sharp spoke before the 
Rotary Club of Meadville, Pa., on Decem- 
ber 4. His speech before the Brotherhood 
of Temple Sinai in Brighton, Mass., was so 
successful that he was invited to address 
the Sisterhood at its December meeting. 


Dr. F. M. Eliot on 
“Church of the Air” 


Letters from every section of the United 
States—from Minnesota to Florida, Vir- 
ginia to New Mexico—indicate that listen- 
ers in many states tuned in to hear Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, when he 
spoke on the ‘‘Church of the Air” on De- 
cember 1, over the Columbia Broadcasting 
national network. 


Many churches in the Middle West and ° 


Far West arranged special radio facilities 
in the church building, so that parishioners 
could hear him if they had no radios, or 
if the program came just before the regular 
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church service, as it did on the West Coast. 
As the Church of the Air has two Sunday 
programs, Dr. Eliot’s talk was given by 
electrical transcription at later hours by 
some local stations which could not sched- 
ule it at the time of the actual broadcast, 
but in most places Unitarians were able to 
hear him as announced. 

Dr. Eliot’s subject, ‘“These Things Shall 
Be,’’ is the general theme of his four talks 
over WAAB in Boston during four Sundays 
in December. Each of these talks is being 
printed, and may be obtained from the 
Unitarian Radio Hour, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


‘Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 


Boston, Mass., Rey. Dana McLean 
Greeley, 2nd and 4th Sundays of month, 
10.50 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilo- 
cycles. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD., 1130 
kilocycles; every evening, 6 o’clock, C.S. T., 
Station WGN. 


Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 


Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.30 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 


Greenfield, Mass., Sunday, 8.15 p. m., 
A. U. A. recordings, Station WHAI, 1210 
kilocycles. 


Lawrence, Mass., First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Felix D. Lion, Mondays in De- 
cember, 3.45 p. m., Station WLLH, 1210 
kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rey. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m. and 5.80 p. m., Station 
WHBQ. 


Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5.15 p. m., Station WIOD. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 


New Orleans, La., Dr. Thaddeus B. 
Clark, Tuesday, 7.45 a. m., Station WDSU, 
“How Shall I Live This Day?” 


Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rey. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.80 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 


Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 


Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, 
Thursday, 10.05 a. m., Station WILM. 
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A Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year 


YES, we are still saying it—and in a paper which is 
published but twice a month this is the moment to 
wish both a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
Of course everything on the world stage is in a 
terrible mess. But we humans have pretty narrow 
angles of vision. When we turn our attention to chil- 
dren and Christmas trees we may be turning from im- 
portant and history-making matters to passing and 
trivial joys, but the passing and trivial joys belong to 
the centuries and represent the eternal in human life, 
while the present troubles of the world may be over 
in a short term of years and a happier society be as 
forgetful of their horrors as mothers later are of birth- 
pangs. 
While The Christian Register wishes its readers, 
individual and by church-load, so to speak—and we 
hope the reference is clear—a happy new year, its 
editors and bill-payers hope that readers will recipro- 
cate and reciprocate with more than wishes—with ac- 
tion. For instance, the gift subscription blanks sent 
out with this and our last issue may actually be used 
as the solution for gifts to the reader’s friends. Care- 
ful study of our circulation figures compared with 
membership figures reveals that there is not a single 
living Unitarian reader of The Register who does not 
know three other Unitarians who do not read The 
Register. 
Among the reasons that the editor can without 
impropriety give for the importance of The Christian 
Register in the life of the denomination is not only its 
function as a spreader of information and as a forum 
of discussion, but the fact that in the present state of 
the world The Register every so often does a very un- 
usual job. For instance, a few weeks ago, the reading 
of one article in one copy by one subscriber not only 
made a little business for that subscriber’s local tele- 
phone company, but set in motion a series of events 
through which several large sums of money destined 
for European aid but blocked for certain reasons are 
now finding their way to Europe and to salvaging 
human lives. A little later we may be able to tell the 
story in greater detail. 
Like every other editor, the editor of The Christian 
Register has plans for the future. Some are based on 
our experiences of the past. We hope, for instance, 
to be able to do again what we did last July: report 
fully the New England Institute for International 
Relations. We do not remember whether we ever 
told this to our readers before: but over a hundred and 
fifty attendants at that institute bought copies of The 

Register containing that report. What reminds us of 
the incident so long after its occurrence is that the 
! 
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other day we received still another request for that 
number. 

These are but single examples of many services The 
Register can render the denomination and the cause of 
liberal religion in general. 

But such services can only be rendered if the 
paper is adequately supported—and by supported we 
do not mean financially by the American Unitarian 
Association but financially and numerically by the in- 
dividuals of the denomination. In other words we 
want more readers. And the more readers we possess 
the more we can afford to give them for their money. 


Why Go to Church ? 


A RECENT UNITARIAN BROADCAST over Sta- 
tion WAAB was based on a magazine article by Chan- 
ning Pollock entitled ““Why I Don’t Go to Church.” 
As was suggested during that talk—in which Rev. 
Francis G. Ricker, Seth T. Gano and Professor Stanley 
Estes of Northwestern University took part—Mr. 
Pollock had not picked the right churches to stay 
away from. Or should we say that he had picked the 
right churches to stay away from but had not picked 
the right ones to criticize. 

The editors who printed Mr. Pollock’s -article 
thought it of enough general interest to announce 
prizes for the best short comments thereon. A few 
Unitarian ministers thought it of enough interest to 
preach on the subject and some Unitarians, ministers 
and laymen, have submitted essays in the contest. 
But whether Unitarian detachment from the sort of 
ecclesiastical atmosphere which provoked Mr. Pol- 
lock’s criticism will be a help or a handicap in such 
essays we do not know. That detachment may cause 
Unitarians to write more thoughtful essays but essays 
less likely to win the favor of prize awarders. 

For our own part, we read Mr. Pollock’s article 
with a fairly total lack of interest. We had heard it 
all before, and said in but slightly differing ways. Our 
lack of interest may come in part from the fact that for 
years we “‘sat’’ under a minister who did not want us 
to come to church. Who, indeed, would have heartily 
cheered Mr. Pollock if he heard him say that he never 


attended church. For, according to this minister, 


the function of the church was to help individuals. 
And unless you got enough good out of the service and 
the sermon so that you wanted to come again, you were 
better off away. More than once he suggested to his 
parishioners that they try Sunday golf and Sunday 
service, make up their minds which did them the most 
good, and cleave to the good. 

Only a man who can take that attitude and still 
draw a congregation is worth the time of Mr. Pollock 
or Mr. Pollock’s janitor and his wife and children. 
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Nobody ought to be expected to attend the sort of 
church which Mr. Pollock envisages and which he 
quotes Miss Ruth St. Denis as sampling on one occa- 
sion. 

Which reminds us that we intended—and forgot— 
to begin this editorial by saying that Mr. Pollock’s 
thesis is based on a colossal error of logic: the real 
reason why he does not go to church is that there is no 
such place. Going to church, like eating fruit, cannot 
be done. You cannot eat fruit, but you can eat apples, 
oranges, strawberries and those other species which 
happen not to be poisonous—but we do not recom- 


mend belladonna berries. The differences between 
churches are just as great, even in those communions 
where the greatest effort is made to effect uniformity. 
And where no such effort is made, the concept of 
“church,” like Shelley’s white radiance of eternity, 
is not only stained but obliterated by the-“‘dome of 
many colored glass’—colors ranging from Aimee 
Semple McPherson and Glenn Voliva at one extreme 
to the Hicksite Quakers, the Ethical Culture Societies 
and ourselves on the other end of the spectrum (a 
spectrum in which we suppose the first two churches 
named would represent the infra-red end). 


Democracy and Selection for Death: 


Analysis of An Ethical Illusion 


The writer is secretary of the American Ethical 

Union, and managing editor of The Standard. 

EVER SINCE THE WORLD WAR of 1914-1918 
there has been a growing hatred of war on the part of 
people accustomed to democracy. The acknowledg- 
ment has spread that war is an insensate way of set- 
tling international differences—that it does not “pay,” 
that it has no certain relation to the accomplishment 
of justice, that, whatever its appeal to heroism and 
self-sacrifice, it also lets loose barbaric elements in 
human nature which civilization has sought to hold in 
check or turn to peaceful uses. Indeed the arguments 
adduced against war among persons not misled by the 
tigerish propaganda of dictators on behalf of fighting 
as being normal and indispensable to human welfare 
are so many as to be almost beyond listing. But 
among them we rarely meet with the recognition that 
war involves a definite negation of the democratic 
spirit. On the contrary, indeed, in America for in- 
stance, the adoption of “peacetime conscription” as 
a defensive measure has been loudly acclaimed as 
“democratic,’’ since it distributes the incidence of 
military service by lot. 

Now, the selective draft may be a necessity of 
national safety, and fighting by conscript troops a 
right response to invasion if that should come. To 
that common opinion I give my own adhesion. But 
democracy implies a certain quality of respect and re- 
sponsibility—the latter at least to the extent of dis- 
tributing common burdens according to what each 
citizen can properly bear. And the burdens of war 
cannot be so allocated. The living owe a debt to the 
dead that cannot be paid—precisely because the dead 
are dead. This, let me submit, is the real democratic 
argument against war, the most ethical reason for a 
self-governing people to carry always in mind the obli- 
gation to help somehow, sometime, in the elimination 
of war. 

An obvious and important reason why in the 
World War, especially in its latter years, men talked 
about the conflict as being one to “end war,” was of 
course that for the first time in Europe noncombatants 
had become subject to violent slaying—from the air. 
A new fear, a new horror, possessed those who were 
not actual fighters, a state of mind which might since 
1918 have been more potent for peace if it had implied 
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a more genuine moral revulsion. Fear alone is not 
enough. There is needed a plain vision of the fact 
that war is primarily wrong because it selects not for 
life but for death; and a recognition of the further fact 
that it is ethically monstrous that, whether in the name 
of a diseased totalitarian nationalism or of a democ- 
racy seeking to save great human values possible 
to all, we should not all share equally in the risk of 
death. 

Abraham Lincoln, that greatest of American 
democrats, knew this. Panegyrics have acclaimed 
him as another Man of Sorrows, bearing the weight of 
a nation’s woe, sleepless, unsmiling towards the end, 
the most tragic figure of a tragic time. But in the 
huddled heaps of wartime dead there is surely a 
greater tragedy. For Lincoln, man of grief though he 
was, lived, moved, counseled, acted, saved the nation 
through those iron years! The unknown men who 
carried the rifles and thrust with the bayonet and who 
were piled day by day into the grave in order that 
America might survive—these are the supremely 
tragic figures of his time.. The real pathos of Lincoln 
lay in the fact that he, better perhaps than any other 
man, knew this to be true; there visited him daily the 
horror of having to live while others, drafted in the 
nation’s name, went to their death; he writhed under 
the agony of the debt that could never be paid—the 
debt of those who might not carry a gun to those who 
did. 

It used some time ago to be said that we were 
getting sentimentally careful of life. Of our own 
lives, perhaps, but surely not of the lives of others. 
It may be that we have to expect a man to be ready to 
die in some sufficient cause. But if he does—the 
more loyally he has responded to the call, the clearer 
it is that such loyalty is what can least be spared from 
enlistment in the daily service of life itself. When the 
young men of a nation are addressed by some public 
man and urged to go to the front, or when he is simply 
encouraging draftees, while he the speaker remains at 
home, can it ever happen that the irony of his exemp- 
tion does not sting? Or the orator may be a woman. 
Doubtless, on behalf of women, she will claim that they 
in the bearing of children go down so often to the gates 
of death that their conscience need feel no qualms. 
But the mortality statistics do not support the claim. 


The conscience of women is entitled to no ease except 
as for every man whom they encourage to enlist or for 
whose conscription they have in fact or effect voted, 
there is at least one woman who as a mother, or as a 
social reformer, or as both, consecrates her own life 
to her country’s good—yet remains aware like Lincoln 
that her position is a tragic one. For this is the terrible 
paradox: by reason of the very fact that the living have 
daily renewed possibilities of devoted service, which 
remain no longer to the dead, the debt to the dead 
cannot be paid. 

But, it will be said, the situation has changed. 
It is not merely that whole nations now have to be or- 
ganized for war, but the risk of death in war is now 
shared by all. Here again, the mortality statistics 
tell a different story. In Great Britain, where attack 
from the air is being carried on with the utmost of 
frightfulness, the number of military casualties, pro- 
portionate to the number of enlisted or conscripted 
men, is hugely greater than the number of civilian 
casualties proportionate to the population. Unless we 
presently return to the sacking of cities after the 
fashion of an earlier time, when everybody might be 
put to the sword, the incidence or risk remains very 
different as between soldier and civilian. 

It may be, and we can at least hope, that the 
sense of fellowship with the fighting man is being 
strengthened, and a better moral nexus set up, be- 
cause men, women and children are being killed from 
the air. The noncombatant, not only in Europe, but 
also in America, should practice a merciless honesty 
and look very sharply indeed at the distinctions he has 
been used in the past to acquiesce in on his own be- 
half. A city bombed fills us with moral indignation; 
every noncombatant killed is a martyr in the cause of 
outraged international law or amenity. Certainly it 
isa damnable thing to bombacity. But let us ask our- 
selves why it is that when a troopship is sunk in the 
night and thousands of sleeping combatants are 
drowned, we see this as less appalling than the sinking 
of a ship filled with civilians; we see it as just one of the 
dreadful but inevitable incidents of war. It will not 
do to answer that the men in the troopship were armed 
and intended to kill, nor yet to say that the liner’s 
passengers (until recently) trusted the enemy, while 
the soldiers knew their risk. Were the combatants not 
intended to kill? Did not combatants and noncom- 
batants alike—except, alas, some were children— 
sanction the imposed risk? At the bottom of the 
sensitiveness of the noncombatant has been an ethical 
illusion, an illusion that honest men and women surely 
must now try to dispel. It consists in mentally plac- 
ing the fighting man in a class apart, and counting the 
life-value of this class as of less worth than one’s own. 
A young man walking on the street unarmed has a 
certain life-value in the general eye. But the moment 
he enlists or draws the conscript’s lot, and merges his 
individuality in the numbered and docketed mass of 
an army, both he and the noncombatant onlooker tend 
to suffer a psychological change; for the very reason 
that the soldier counts his life as a thing to be risked 
without question, others also count it as worth less. 
If a bomb kills another man walking unarmed in the 
street on the next day, this appears a worse thing 
morally than that the first presently dies fighting in 


the air or on some military front. In England and 
America, with their customary system of voluntary 
service, which have thrown the blood-tax on to the 
poor, the psychological change, the ethical illusion, 
has been greater—for all their democracy—than in 
countries where nation and army have been related 
more intimately. 

My contention is that the moral error in question 
is only less damnable a thing than the moral error 
that can bomb cities. It involves the monstrous 
notion that any class which the nation sets apart for 
certain uses can be of less consequence than others. 
For example, directly or indirectly, society selects 
some men to be statesmen and others to be garbage 
collectors; in the final analysis the claim of both to 
society’s consideration and respect rests not on the 
relative importance of their vocations—assuming that 
what is indispensable can vary in importance—but on 
the possibility of their manifesting those simple quali- 
ties of honesty and loyalty that make good citizens of 
both. The life-worth of both does not differ. And our 
attitude in the case of our noncombatant selves on the 
one hand and our soldiers and sailors on the other 
should be the same. 

Can we, if the blunt truth be faced, apply the 
organic concept of society to combatants and non- 
combatants at all? Mussolini and Hitler do it, but 
can we? If we have (let us say) to condemn some 
men to collect garbage, at least they live, and they 
can be good garbage collectors, and good husbands, 
fathers, friends. But the dead aredead. To die is not 
an occupation. How can we select for death? Let it 
not be replied that there are dangerous occupations 
even in times of peace, and that we select, by what- 
ever devious ways, for these. But we seek to rob 
them of their danger, and have the prospect of final 
success, whereas only in secondary ways dare we en- 
deavor to minimize the deadliness of war. 

If every grown man and woman in the nation 
could take an equal or nearly equal risk of being killed, 
whether in battle or childbirth, then the element of 
unresolvable tragedy might be taken out of war. But 
so long as President Roosevelt, or Bishop Manning, 
or Mr. Knudsen, or whom you please among the quite 
worthy noncombatants, does not incur the same risk 
of being snuffed out as does the sorriest scrub of a boy 
who is given a gun, he is a blind or hardened non- 
combatant whom the anomaly of the situation does 
not disturb. For even if those who by virtue of their 
weakness or the nation’s need must take the lesser 
risk, or none at all, admit their equivocal position and 
dedicate their exempted lives to the highest ideals of 
duty, is it not plain that the highest ideals of duty have 
demanded this devotion of them and of all men all the 
time? Herein, I plead, is the greatest moral contra- 


_ diction involved in war, and, of course, in militarist 


theories of the state. Behind the illusive mark of a 
passionate unity, war actually splits a nation into those 
who must take a great risk, and those who take a much 
lesser risk, of death. It creates for those who have 
the lesser risk an unnatural and revolting position from 
which the single-minded dedication of a lifetime can- 
not extricate them, because so many of those whom, 
should there ensue war, they command to fight, are 
cut off untimely, and they themselves yet live. 
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Unitarian Service in Wartime 


Now It Can Be Told 


In a recent address at First Church in Chicago, Ill., 
Dr. Jan Papanek, Czech consul-general in Chicago and 
personal representative of President Benes of Czechoslo- 
vakia in America, paid a generous tribute to the work of 
the Commission for Service in Czechoslovakia and the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, its successor, both in Czechoslo- 
vakia and in France and Portugal. He referred especially 
to the work for Czech prisoners which Dr. and Mrs. Dexter 
did in Hungary last spring. So long as the status of Hun- 
gary was uncertain, the Service Committee felt that it was 
unwise to give any publicity regarding this piece of service, 
but now that Hungary has entered the Axis, there seems no 
reason why it should not be known. 

We are therefore printing the tribute to the Unitarian 
Service Committee by Dr. Papanek and have asked Dr. 
Dexter to give his account of what happened in Hungary. 


The Czechoslovak Nation Will Not Forget 


I AM HAPPY to have this occasion to thank the 
Unitarian Service Committee for their work in helping 
Czechoslovak men and women in the past in Czecho- 
slovakia, and particularly since the Munich Pact, 
when their work consisted of aiding the refugees who 
fied from their homes in the territory occupied by 
Germans and Hungarians, and was increased to in- 
clude more Czechoslovaks who fled after the occupa- 
tion of our entire country in March 1939. The work 
of the Unitarian Service Committee in aiding these 
unfortunate people who fled from the clutches of the 
nazis and whose difficult journeys brought more suf- 
fering aroused a grateful response in the hearts of all 
of us who know of this humanitarian service. The 
visit of Dr. Robert C. Dexter and Mrs. Dexter through 
Hungary and the prisons in which fleeing Czechoslovak 
men and women were held in Budapest and various 
smaller places in Hungary, led to the enlistment of 
international organizations to effect the release of these 
people, or at least the alleviation of their suffering and 
the betterment of the conditions under which they 
were held. Weare deeply grateful for every effort that 
was made to save a great number of these -refugees. 
This fact should give a deep satisfaction to the entire 
committee and the American Unitarian Association. 
In France, where Mr. and Mrs. Sharp have ex- 
pended their every energy in aiding refugees of many 
countries, we wish to acknowledge with genuine 
gratitude the aid to every Czechoslovak before the fall 
of France and after. They worked under extreme 
difficulties that saved countless numbers of people, 
helping them first to Portugal and from there to other 
countries in South and Central America and else- 
where. The work of Mrs. Sharp with the cooperation 
of Mr. Lowrie of the Y. M. C. A. together with Dr. 
Joy of your own committee brings a warm response in 
our hearts. For while Czechoslovakia was the first to 
suffer and its people the first to leave their homes, so 
many other countries have experienced the same fate 
that the Czechoslovaks have often been forgotten. 
The Czechoslovak nation will not forget the hu- 
manitarian work of the Unitarian Service Committee 
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in the past, in the present, and in what may yet come, 
but I wish to’ assure you that when the time comes 
and there can be a free expression of gratitude, the 
people of Czechoslovakia will be more than happy to: 
express in words what they feel in their hearts. 


Jan Papanek. 


Czech Prisoners in Hungary 

In March 1940, while my wife and I were in 
England, we were approached by a representative of 
the British-Czechoslovakian Trust, which is minister-. 
ing to the welfare of Czech refugees in England. 
She told a heart-rending story of the situation of 
Czechs who had attempted to cross Hungary, from the 
prison which Bohemia and Moravia had become, in 
order to enlist in the allied forces. Word had come 
through from a representative of the British Friends, 
who was in Hungary working for Polish refugees, that 
the situation of the Czechs was far worse than that of 
the Poles, and that no agency had any funds or per- 
sonnel to help them. We promised that as soon as we 
got to Hungary we would try to find out at firsthand 
what the situation was and see if there was anything 
that could be done. The British offered to send an 
English worker out if that seemed advisable; but that 
plan was abandoned because we were told in Hungary 
that the arrival of a new person from England would 
be viewed with suspicion by the Gestapo. It shows, 
however, the willingness of the British to help wherever 
and whenever possible, even at considerable risk. 

A week or two later in Paris I was secretly sum- 
moned to the Czech army headquarters there and was 
given full details of a Czech setup which had been ar- 
ranged under cover in Hungary for the purpose of 
assisting these unfortunate people. I was told that 
the leaders of this Czech “underground railway” had a 
short time before all been imprisoned and were accused 
of high treason, although they had done nothing that 
was contrary to the laws of Hungary. (I found after- 
ward that they were imprisoned on a trumped-up. 
charge deliberately formed by the German Gestapo.) 
We were given the name of the one man who was left 
free, but no one knew his address. We were asked if 
we could not find out just what the situation was and 
see if there was any way that help could be given. 

Immediately on our arrival in Hungary, we got in 
touch with the British representative who had been 
doing what little was done for Czechs. She welcomed 
us with open arms because she had no funds and no 
personnel to use for Czechs, and was really exceeding 
her own authority. She told us a most harrowing story 
of conditions. The only way that Czechs could leave: 
their country at that time was to cross Hungary to 
Yugoslavia. Naturally they came out without any 
papers, and most of those who got through the Slovak 
frontier guards were immediately arrested in Hungary. 
This is quite in accordance with international law, but 
the general procedure is that such political refugees are: 


kept under detention for a few days and then sent out 
of the country to a country in which they would be 
favorably received, which in this case would have 
been Yugoslavia. Instead of doing this, the Hungarian 
authorities, under pressure from the German Gestapo, 
which was everywhere in evidence in Budapest, were 
keeping these people, men and women both, in hor- 
rible prisons and dungeons, some of them old medieval 
castles, cold and wet, giving them very little food, and 
that of an unimaginably poor quality, no clothing, and 
in some cases less than a litre of water a day for wash- 
ing and drinking. At the time we were in Hungary 
there were 1200 to 1500 such Czech prisoners, most 
of them men of military age. The few women suf- 
fered worse than the men, as they were confined in 
crowded prison rooms with common prostitutes, many 
of them diseased. We found out later that the wife 
of one of our former Czech Unitarian ministers had 
been so confined for three months. One of the men 
said that he didn’t ask a thing for himself, but he 
prayed that something be done to remove his wife 
from this horrible environment. 

The four leaders of the underground railway were 
confined in even more terrible quarters than the others, 
and when we arrived were under sentence of death. 
We were told on good authority that of every 100 
Czechs who left the Protectorate, 50 were either caught 
at the frontier, died on the way out of exposure, or 
were killed by the frontier guards on one side or the 
other. 

Our first task was to verify the facts, and this we 
did by getting into contact with the one leader out- 
side the prisons. He was a brilliant young Czech, and 
he and his wife and the Yugoslavian wife of one of the 
imprisoned leaders were doing everything they could 
to help Czechs in Hungary to get out of the country. 
Most of these refugees were men and women of the 
upper or middle classes, doctors, lawyers, business- 
men, university professors and students, and the great 
majority of them had held officers’ commissions in the 
Czech army, although they were now civilians. 

We secured from various sources the exact num- 
ber of the men, where they were located, and detailed 
descriptions of the conditions under which they were 
living. That, however, was not enough, as we de- 
sired to have firsthand evidence before we went to 
Hungarian authorities. By an unusual streak of good 
fortune, Mrs. Dexter was able to get into one of the 
prisons—not one of the worst at that. She talked 
with the men and saw the conditions under which they 
were living. Most of them had no shirts; their clothing 
was thoroughly inadequate, and they had no bedding 
whatever and no facilities for washing their clothes or 
themselves. Mrs. Dexter was there at meal time and 
actually saw the small portions of wretched food that 
were served. That afternoon we were given a boun- 
teous dinner by some of our Hungarian friends, and the 
contrast between that and what she had just seen was 
overwhelming. 

With all the data in hand, with first-class intro- 
ductions to high Hungarian officials obtained before 
we left America, and with the generous cooperation of 
our own friends in Hungary, we then spent some days 


__ going from one Hungarian official to another. At first 


they all denied the situation, some of them I think 


quite innocently, as the whole thing had been kept 
quiet. Then some did admit that there were a few 
such cases, but they claimed that none of them were as 
bad as we reported. That was where Mrs. Dexter’s 
firsthand evidence came in conclusively. The Hun- 
garian Red Cross had known nothing whatever of this 
situation and we got their cooperation in sending soap 
and certain other comforts into the prisons. The 
American legation were very sympathetic, especially 
as one of the men who was sentenced to death had 
been a former colleague of one of our officials. 

After we had convinced some of the Hungarian 
officials that the case was really as we described it, the 
answer was that they could do nothing about it be- 
cause of the pressure of the “Minotaur Germanicus.” 
They said that they found it impossible to do any- 
thing, that they didn’t want to keep these people in 
Hungary, but that the only thing they could do when 
their prisons got overcrowded, as they were constantly, 
was to take them back to the Slovak frontier and de- 
liver them to the Gestapo who were with the Slovak 
guards. This of course, as we pointed out, is contrary 
to all international understandings: no political pris- 
oners are supposed to be returned to the country from 
which they escaped. We laid stress on the fact that 
sympathy for Hungary would be alienated in America 
if these facts were known. We realized, however, 
that they were in a very difficult situation. After all, 
Germany was nearer and more dangerous than Amer- 
ica. 

After several days of constant effort along this 
line we had almost given up hope when suddenly came 
word tiat 100 of the prisoners had been escorted to 
the Yugoslavian frontier, among them three of those 
under sentence of death. We went to Yugoslavia in 
the same train with one of these leaders. Two months 
of Hungarian dungeons had left him a physical wreck, 
and he said that the other men were all in a similar 
situation. They were so glad to get away, however, 
that their gratitude was pathetic, for they felt that our 
intercession had helped in securing their release. 

We were, of course, delighted that 100 had got 
out, but we were disturbed beyond measure at the 
fate of the 1200 to 1400 left behind. In Genoa just 
before our departure for America we had an oppor- 
tunity to send a complete report of the situation to the 
Czech headquarters in Paris, and we made the sug- 
gestion that Donald Lowrie, who was then with the 
Czech army Y. M. C. A. and who was an American 
citizen, should go to Hungary within the next few 
weeks to keep up American interest and American 
pressure. 

Almost immediately on our return home we made 
an appointment with the then Hungarian minister to 
the United States (who has since resigned in protest 
against his country’s joining the Axis). We told him 
the whole story and urged him to do everything pos- 
sible with his government to see that these men who 
are so horribly treated and illegally confined should be 
released. Within two or three weeks of our visit to the 
minister, who was most sympathetic, we received word 
from Donald Lowrie that he had returned from Buda- 
pest, and that all the prisoners, with the exception of 
two or three, had been released. This was in June 
1940. We did not expect so prompt and effective a 
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response to Mr. Lowrie’s visit and the intercession of 
the minister, but we were naturally overjoyed. 

We had expected that the process of release would 
be much slower, and the Service Committee was 
making plans to send a representative to Hungary to 
keep up the pressure and to give what assistance was 
possible to the men in prison. This, fortunately for all 
concerned, was unnecessary. 

It was of major importance that the action taken 
was taken at the time. A few months later the Ger- 
man pressure on Hungary became so overpowering 
that it would have been impossible to do anything, and 
most of these men and women would either have 
been killed as traitors or sent to concentration camps. 
As it was, most of them escaped in time so that they 
were able to join the Czech forces in France, and they 
have presumably been evacuated to England or are in 
the British forces in North Africa. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


Tubs, Food and Refugees 


The Unitarian Service Committee believes that 
the most intimate, concrete, and telling accounts of 
what life is like abroad today come from refugee 
workers. It is therefore presenting again to the 
people who are interested in and supporting its 
work—the Unitarians of America—another in its 
series of extracts from letters from its commissioners 
abroad. The following letters are from Mrs. Waitstill 
H. Sharp, who at the time of writing them, in October 
and Nevember, was in southern France. 


Marseilles 
October 


I came down from Vichy on Tuesday, and though I 
telegraphed ahead, there was no room at the Terminus 
forme. So they put a bed in one of the public bath- 
rooms. You got into the bed by either climbing over 
the foot or by walking through the tub, since they were 
side by side. There was no key, so I was locked in for 
the night. You couldn’t open the window but there 
was a broken pane and so I had ventilation. Unfor- 
tunately it was a Tuesday night and a new law forbids 
our having hot water Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday. So I could wash in the end of the tub in 
cold water—otherwise I should have been incon- 
veniently located—and climb up to the third floor for 
breakfast: 4.8. 

Charles Joy had arrived, after standing up all 
night from Perpignan. There was no room for him, 
and not even a tub, so he was lucky not to arrive until 
morning. 

The most important thing which happened en 
route from Vichy was my trip to Lyons. I left Vichy 
in the fog at 5.30 a. m., arrived at Lyons at 10.45, and 
headed for the U. 8. Consulate, where I met G. He 
took me to see the Palais de la Foire which I have 
heard described. It is now full of Alsatian and Lor- 
rainian refugees. . . There were about 5,000 of them. 
The Palais is a great stone fair building, with small 
shops partitioned off. I saw people living in a re- 
frigerator, built to hold large quantities of perishables. 
I saw 5,000 boys, 5 to 12, eating at one sitting in the 
dining room, and the same number of girls in another, 
and a jardin des enfants with nothing in it but dirty 
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benches. Over it hung a deathly damp cold. The 
refugees passed and repassed wrapped up in every- 
thing they owned—dirty rags mostly—with red noses 
and tear-filled eyes. The babies looked ill, the mothers 
anxious, the men desperate. Each family had a mat- 
tress and a coverlet issued for each person—and one of 
these “‘stores’”’ with a great plate glass front. It was 
worse than at Toulouse, at the Recebedoux—dirt, cold, 
hunger. 

G. had lunch with me. He has been in five con- 
centration camps, and expects to be detained again, 
since he is an Austrian. 

Friday I saw our new consul-general, and helped 
the D.s about their new problem—getting dollars to 
travel through Spain. They now plan to sail with me 
November 6. 

Saturday I spent with Mr. Bingham and Mr. Peck, 
the new consul in charge of visas. He registered Ma- 
dame H.’s family, and looked them up to see if their 
friend had sent the guarantee. Then he looked up T. 
for me and said he would grant her a visa on my 
recommendation. Then he gave a visa to F. because 
I gave him a guarantee as accompanying him. Then 
he gave an English number to a frantic mother and 
daughter who had appealed to me through the Embassy 
at Vichy. I told them to come to Marseilles—they 
had been waiting three months for a reply to letters 
asking what to do. They were refused a visa on Fri- 
day because they had no English numbers. I sent 
them with a card to Mr. Bingham. . . . The girl was 
to sail October 23—in five days—and had all other 
necessary visas. Mr. Bingham gave her a visa—and 


North Easton, Dec. 8—The above photo shows the 
group of Junior Alliance members of Unity church standing 
in front of the chapel, before departing for Boston with 
refugee bags for the English children. This work was done in 
the interest of the Unitarian Service Committee and when 
the group arrived in Boston with their leader, Mrs. Robert 


O. DeWitt, they attended a tea. Front row, left to right— 
Betty Harrold, Betty Taylor, Patricia Buckingham, Pauline 
Robbins, Betty Anne Wade, Joan Jackson, Betty Kidder. ~ 
Second row, left to right—Evelyn Craig, June Brenner, 
Lorena Kidder, Mrs. Robert O. DeWitt. Third row, left to 
right—Maxine Legg, Esme MacKinnon and Barbara Taylor. 


tonight she is en route for Lisbon. So I feel that Sat- 
urday morning was well spent. 

Today I got into touch with Mr. K. and Madame 
T., and hope that she will be started by tomorrow for 
her visa de sortie. 

The ministers here are already asking when the 
Bibles are coming. You ought to make it an arrange- 
ment for many Bibles. 

We had tea with the heads of the International 
Y. M. CG. A. who were here from Geneva for two days 
starting a great campaign to collect 10 million books 
for the French soldiers in prison camps. The Inter- 
national Y. M. is doing a fine work for those in oc- 
cupied France. 


Marseilles 
November 7, 1940 


We have been plunged into work—nine o’clock 
until six-thirty or seven every day, Sundays included. 
Also, there hasn’t been a letter from you since you 
left—seven weeks—and two cablegrams to break the 
silence. 

The life is really not too delightful. Charles Joy 
came without warning enough for me to ask him to 
bring my winter coat. The weather is so cold that I 
have had two colds and the grippe and having only 
summer clothes and no warm winter coat I go about 
bundled up in my one sweater and jacket. It would be 
better if there were heat, but that does not exist. 
We work all day in cold rooms and in our outdoor coats, 
and then eat in them and then go to bed after dinner! 
I have bought a warm winter suit as a result, but still 
the lack of the coat makes me sympathize with the 
poor refugees! 

On the other side our rations continue to get 
smaller and smaller. Certain foods like potatoes are 
very scarce. France is only 60 percent up to what she 
produced last year. Helen and I have had horsemeat 
for lunch yesterday, and now they are going to ration 
chickens and certain soups. This completes the black 
side, which after all is more inconvenient than im- 
portant. 

We are playing a more important role now al- 
though a less spectacular one in helping the stranded 
children from France to get to America. There are 
hundreds ike the small group of thirty that I still hope 
to bring—and I feel that a large American committee 
could do a great service to children in sending a repre- 
sentative here to carry on this program. We have not 
begun to touch the possibilities. There are hundreds 
of children of half American parentage I am sure who 
could be brought to America and saved from starvation 
and perhaps internment—since all foreigners are being 
interned. ‘The American children have connections 
and families but they cannot leave either because of 
lack of funds on the part of their parents or relatives 
in America, or because one or the other parent may 
not leave the country. However, their parents want 
to send them. There is also the position of the chil- 
dren of foreign refugees in France. These are being 
interned by the thousands with their parents and 
could leave and live in warmth and love and decency 
_ if anyone in America cared enough. There is a great 
place for this kind of work—and it is not a Jewish 
problem primarily. 


It is now exactly 18 days since I sent my request 
to the Embassy at Madrid for a Spanish visa. The 
visa is my passport they refused to prolong—so I 
asked for mine with the group. After you left we had 
a letter from the Due ——; he said he could do nothing 
to help us get the Spanish visa, but that he was sure 
we would have no difficulty—and that if we did we 
had only to ask our Embassy to help us. He also did 
not offer to feed the children—but said that he and 
some Spanish Red Cross women would be pleased to 
come to the station to see us pass through Spain—but 
not a word about food! The Red Cross officials here 
and in Portugal have however offered to help. 

I was in Vichy again last week, hoping to push the 
visas de sortie again. Charles Joy went with me to see 
the wheels go round. He is interested in continuing 
here in France in working in the concentration camps. 
D. took him on a trip this week to four camps. They 
left Marseilles at 5a. m. and carried with them 400 
books, a violin, a cello, a trumpet, several flutes, a 
portable phonograph and two dozen records and a 
number of other things. They went off looking like a 
two-man circus or orchestra! 

Charles has a lovely story about coming back 
from Vichy. He was in a train that was so crowded 
that he was shoved into the toilet with eight other 
people and a pot of chrysanthemums. They rode for 
hours in this way. 

The telegram you sent me to Vichy came after i; 
left. I had expected a wire at Marseilles, so I left 100 ff. 
with our Embassy to pay for rewiring whatever came. 
Several days later I got an official letter from the con- 
sul, saying at elegram has come for me to the Em- 
bassy at Vichy who telephoned it to Marseilles and 
asked him to see that I got it right away. So you see 
the U.S. government is doing its best for us. 


(Further notes of Service Committee activities will be found o 
the news pages.) 


“America to Britain” 


A recent number of Th Inquirer, London, prominently dis- 
plays the following letter: 
“Dear Mr. Rowe, 

“At their first meeting this autumn, the Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association wish to send to the Officers and 
Council of the General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches in Great Britain, a message of heartfelt fraternal greet- 
ing, in the name of the Unitarian Churches of the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada. 

“A year ago we expressed our desire to render any service 
within our power to the British Unitarian churches. We would 
renew that offer today, with full recognition of the terrific burdens 
that have fallen upon our brethren in Great Britain as the fury of 
the German assault has increased during these twelve months, and 
with humble and grateful admiration for the superb courage, pa- 


tience and good cheer with which the British people have met the 


challenge. 

“The free nations of the British Commonwealth are today 
fighting for the preservation of those principles and ideals upon 
which the future of democracy throughout the world depends. It 
is our earnest hope that the people of the United States may 
speedily realize the true meaning of the issues involved in this 
conflict and may render the utmost assistance to the nations now 
engaged in the defence of our liberties. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“Frederick May Eliot.” 
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Opinions and Policies 


The writer, president of Mills College, is moderator 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


THE ARTICLE by Forest K. Davis in The Christian 
Register for November 15 which bears the title, ‘The 
Trend toward Disintegration,” arrests the reader’s 
attention for more than one reason. The bitterness, 
which accompanies its sincerity, is disquieting. The 
editor expresses the hope that he will be “‘heeded’’or 
“answered.”” An argument so passionately sus- 
tained guarantees that attention will be given to it 
and argument arise therefrom. Statements of opinion 
cannot be “answered’’; they tend to make more heat 
than light. The writer of the following paragraphs, 
being no controversialist, asks the privilege, not of 
answering, but of discussing some of the opinions ex- 
pressed. 

Disintegration? How can we disintegrate what 
has never been fully integrated, unless happily in 
spirit? Is it not conceivable that the work of the fel- 
lowship would be carried forward more intelligently 
and effectively if we evolved a practical,administrative 
coordination—geographically, materially and spirit- 
ually? The long history of Christianity illustrates the 
repeated fact that institutional strength as episcopal 
hierarchy has been accompanied by spiritual depletion. 
But the modest center of the national work of our 
fellowship surely bears no relation to the Vatican or 
Moscow. The Protest which arose in many countries 
under various names, after the thirteenth century, 
against the substitution of secular for spiritual au- 
thority, was inevitable. Itis astruggle that will never 
be over, but surely it is a confusion of ideas at this 
moment to imply that our fellowship sins in this re- 
gard. I sincerely believe we should work toward an 
integration made possible by more distribution of or- 
ganizational effort. 

Congregationalism, the independence of the re- 
ligious community from extramural official author- 
ity, is a state of nonintegration, nationally speaking. 
It was reached as a final protest against theological 
dogma and ecclesiastical polity. In countries of small 
scattered populations, with interests limited by rural 
environment, the congregation has served adequately 
as the unit of worship, of community service, and of 
policy making. In countries of increasing population, 
cosmopolitan characteristics, industrial centers, city 
crowding, the unit of the congregation remains cen- 
tral, but demands larger help than is usually possible 
in a locality. Unitarian organization has always de- 
manded local initiative. But local initiative is not all 
local responsibility. It easily grows complacent, lacks 
vision, concern or interest for what lies beyond the 
church door. The congregational ideal, which at its 
vital best produces an Emerson, a Channing, a Hale, 
has the defects of its qualities. Like the democratic 
ideal in government to which it is close kin, its realiza- 
tion is a double challenge and achievement. It con- 
verts the individual to its unselfish uses, and through 
him corelates groups to social and religious under- 
takings. 

Regionalism? 
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What is there about this word that 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 


causes inarticulate bursts of temper? If the word 
seems vague in meaning, let us change it for neighbor- 
hood. Many a maker of speeches receives applause 
for the eloquent suggestion that “the planet ‘as be- 
come a neighborhood.’”’ New England early accepted 
the fact that its colonies, later its states, had common 
interests imposed by the nature of its geography, its 
people, its political and economic history. Today, 
New England advertises as a region. In recent years 
federal and state governments, organizations of busi- 
ness and finance, corporations with continental prob- 
lems of communication and transportation, have found 
it imperative to economy and efficiency to recognize 
regional divisions of the country for purposes of or- 
ganization. It is logical for religious denominations to 
recognize that the region may be a useful division of 
the national task. Let us be concrete. 

More valuable than printed matter and telegrams, 
more valuable even than the occasional visitor from 
headquarters to persons and projects in our fellowship, 
are intelligent and dedicated officers geographically 
available. In a continent as broad as ours, a central 
office cannot satisfactorily furnish officers who are all 
things to all parishes, in all places. Perhaps they 
could travel farther and more often, if they used the 
“‘break-neck speed of the social world,’’. which Mr. 
Davis deprecates. That “break-neck speed’’ we do not 
wish our fellowship to emulate. Its use is a major 
cause for the social tragedies which confront civiliza- 
tion—haste in building cities, corporate businesses, 
bureaucratic government. Liberal religion should 
spread its evangelism, not by an increasing number of 
travelers who preach about it and go their way, but 
by resident neighbors who remain to carry out the 
faith that is in them for a fairer way of life. 

“The present administration” at headquarters, 
asks Mr. Davis in deep discouragement, has it not 
failed in a variety of fields?—-which he names. May I 
cheerfully reply that I, for one, think not. In the first 
place, the initial term for the present officers of ad- 
ministration is not yet finished. It is poor psychology 
to condemn officers as failures, who are in the midst of 
an intelligent effort to carry out the recommendations 
made by the Commission of Appraisal and accepted 
by the fellowship, some three years ago. After all, 
officers can scarcely be asked to ‘‘take a beating”’ for 
doing what they were asked to do. Critics should not 
make such officers the victims of metaphoric descrip- 
tion, either of ‘dried leaves rattling in the wind,” or 
of “squatting glassy-eyed,’’ when they and the re- 
ligious body of which they are members should be up 
and doing. 

It is always difficult to make criticism have a 
creative value. Much criticism today, in the arts and 
in social undertakings, is written for entertainment, 
not construction. Other criticism amounts to the ex- 
pression of personal opinion or of prejudice. Such 
criticism does less harm in the arts, let us say, than in 
undertakings that influence human lives. A book is 
written, a drama produced, a bridge built. The reader, 
spectator, or user may denounce the product, while 


leaving it still intact. But for an unfinished effort in 
a scientific or human laboratory, criticism must be 
more patient. Time is fundamental for creator and 
critic; sympathy, cooperation, helpful in the arts, is 
imperative in social and religious undertakings. Here, 
if criticism does not possess sensitiveness, the under- 
taking may die before it has had a chance to live. 

Leadership, originality, we agree with Mr. Davis 
are greatly desired in the work of liberal religion, as 
in all fields of human effort. But so are fellowship, 
friendship, loyalty. Leaders develop most naturally 
by encouragement and cooperation. Rarely indeed 
do men emerge from an environment of antagonism 
and disdain. Men who have shown capacity in small 
places, men capable of keeping faith and of enlarging 
loyalties, such men should be helped to leadership and 
recognized when they have earned it. Such men exist 
not only in New England, but from Dakota to Dela- 
ware, and from Michigan to Mississippi. Indeed, if 
our fellowship, which recommends itself for its lib- 
erality and its tolerance, did no more than effectively 
carry forward its fundamental task of “the cure of 
souls,” there would be far fewer social problems crying 
for solution. I am not disturbed that Mr. Davis calls 
parish service to families, “social case work.’’ But I 
would recall that religious bodies undertook the com- 
plex task of human relief from poverty and disease 
long before medicine was a science or sociology im- 
proved its technique. 

I am in danger of repeating what I have said be- 
fore, but I must restate my personal faith. Liberal 
religion honestly lived would leaven individual and 
national life. It would create ideals of citizenship and 
increase the number of citizens who might forestall 
the lawlessness and destructiveness of our contempo- 
rary life. Democracy, with its tenets of freedom and 
equality of opportunity, can exist only if citizens love 
and practice in their own lives these qualities. It is the 
high privilege of Unitarianism to honor these qualities 
and encourage them specifically in their members, to 
promote educational opportunity, to support the public 
school system, to strengthen universities, to take part 
in social thinking, to prevent social disintegration, to 
help in social reconstruction, and influence in all 
reasonable ways the development of whole and happy 
human beings. 

The departments at headquarters are proceeding 
intelligently and satisfactorily in their varied fields. 
This letter is an inappropriate place to discuss in detail 
their projects or to mention persons. But each office 
is working productively on its task—programs of re- 
ligious education at all age levels up to thirty-five; 
projects social and educational for college youth, 
and in another department for army youth now in 
process of formation; publication of material or making 


available material for all such groups; the department 


of Unitarian extension working to enrich the programs 
of churches already established by personal or financial 
aid; the department of public relations working to the 
same end by the use of radio and press. The Unitarian 
Service Commission reports from Marseilles and 
Lisbon through its few but consecrated members re- 
sults that demand the respect and cooperation of 
every member of the fellowship. 

Thus may a visitor mention appreciatively evi- 


dence of industry and of achievement on Beacon Hill. 
But let none of us judge with finality the work of the 
present officers at headquarters, until their report is 
ready for the first democratically planned term of 
service. Let us not judge it at all unless we have the 
facts. Bylaws can always be amended when the ma- 
jority deem it wise. Administrative organization can 
always be readjusted if reasonable tests prove an 
accepted plan ineffectual. 

Meanwhile, that for which a fellowship is formed 
continues. With loyal hearts and helping hands we 
can bring to life in ourselves and in others, the love of 
God and hope for man our founders preached, a 
spiritual inheritance which is our dynamic faith. 


Wings Over Our World in 1940 


George F. Patterson 


HE will have to have good ears who can hear the angels 
in the heavens singing “‘Peace on earth and good will 
to men’ in the year of our Lord, 1940! The angelic 
hosts must needs give heed to their wings for our skies 
are filled with other things—horrible, flame-belching, 
life-destroying, peace-wrecking, birds of prey. They 
might, perchance, led by ancient memories, find a 
wee spot of blue over Judea. But even there the dis- 
tant whir of Diesels would make it difficult to keep 
on the key. Germany, which gave us Kris Kringle, 
now an expatriate; England where the yule log burned 
so joyously, are suspicious of sky visitors these days. 
They might hover over America with reasonable se- 
curity (this has nothing to do with the social security 
act), but our stars will be blacked out with the smoke 
from the mighty mills where armaments are on order, 
or, with luck, being made, to protect us from other 
Christians and incidentally, a few heathens whose 
conversion has been deferred, and some millions of 
atheists by ultimatum. We do not feel too badly about 
the atheists and the heathen, for they are both some- 
what less effective in warfare than practicing Chris- 
tians. Weare working forty hours a week to make our 
God stronger than theirs. Of course they are working 
eighty hours, but then our God belongs to the union. 
And we are, at the moment, a democracy and this is 
still God’s country; and as long as we have faith, poli- 
ticians and organized indigence, nothing can happen to 
it! That is, nothing worse than is happening to 
Europe. If we had faith and works, and politicians who 
are statesmen and citizens who are real Americans, 
even God might have faith in us! Yea, verily, enough 
faith to again open the skies that those who have eyes 
might see and those who have ears might hear! 

It was a dream that foolish men dreamed in Jesus’ 
day. Itisstilladream. That it persists; that in this 
year of our Lord the Christmas chimes will clash with 
the roar of the cannon; that the caroling will be ac- 
companied by air raids; that the preaching of peace 
and good will on earth will be to the tune of marching 
millions is a mighty testimony to the deathlessness of 
the dream of God’s fools and to our desperate need as 
we grope our blind way through “‘the red dust of the 
conflict.’”’ But the dream still lives, and transferred 
from the skies to men’s souls, and translated into ac- 
tion, it may, please God, yet become a reality. 
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THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
Gifts 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


LOUISA JANE was nine years old. For some time 
she had been saving up for Christmas presents. She 
had four dollars and twenty-three cents. Two weeks 
before Christmas she went to town with her mother 
to buy her presents. They went into a shop, and there 
they spent a long time, because it was very hard for 
Louisa Jane to make up her mind. Something else was 
hard, too; but that comes later in the story. 

At last Louisa Jane’s mother saw a very charming 
little pin. ‘‘Now that would do for Grannie, wouldn’t 
it?”’ she said. 

“How much is it?” asked Louisa Jane. 
twenty-five cents. 

“Oh!” said Louisa Jane, ‘I didn’t plan to spend 
all that on Grandmother.” 

Still, she was very fond of Grandmother; so she 
did after a time buy the pin. 

You see now what was hard. It was awfully hard 
for Louisa Jane to part with her money. She loved to 
save it. I don’t. know why or what for. Money is 
not any good till you have spent it; but there it was. 

Louisa Jane and her mother then went out of that 
shop and into the Five and Ten, where Louisa Jane 
felt much happier. She had made up her mind to buy 
a small lamp for Aunt Molly, of whom she was ex- 
ceedingly fond. 

First she bought a hammer for Father—ten cents. 
Hammers of that price are apt, like some people, to lose 
their heads; but how was Louisa Jane to know that? 

She bought a cookie jar for Mother. That was a 
bit of a blow; for she found that the jar was ten cents 
and the lid another ten cents. She bought several 
things for her brother and sisters. Really, money 
went like wildfire! 

When all the parcels were ready, Mother said: 
“That lamp is very light. Are you sure you have all 
the pieces?” 

“Oh, no,” said Louisa Jane. “There were three 
pieces and the shade. Forty cents altogether. I 
couldn’t spend all that; so I just got the shade. _Some- 
body else might give her a lamp.”’ 

So they went to the car, got in and started home. 

“T have two dollars and three cents left,”’ said 
Louisa Jane. 

“What a pity!” said Mother. 
with it?” 

‘Save it,”’ said Louisa Jane. 
with my money.” 

Mother said: “‘What would have happened, do 
you suppose, if the good God had hated to part with 
the little Lord Jesus and not let him come to earth?” 

Louisa Jane thought a while. ‘Well,’ she said, 
“T guess there wouldn’t have been any Christmas.” 

“No, there wouldn’t,”’ said Mother. “And how 
awful that would be.” 

But that is not the end of the story. For on 
Christmas Day Aunt Molly got her lamp—shade and 
all—from Louisa Jane, too; and for some reason or 
other Louisa Jane felt very happy about it. Odd! 
But that’s the way it is. 
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It was 


“What will you do 


“T just hate to part 


The President Comments : 


To Those in the National Service 


IN THE EFFORT to put the United States into a 
position of strong national defense, Unitarians every- 
where will play their full part, and it seems to me clear 
that our denominational agencies should make every 
possible effort to give moral and spiritual backing to 
those among us who are devoting their time and 
strength to this purpose. Indeed, in the creation of a 
new sense of national unity under the menace of pos- 
sible war, I believe that our churches have a special 
obligation—not only to individual members who enter 
the national service in various capacities, but also to 
the country as a whole. National unity is possible on 
more than one level, and Unitarians may have a not 
inconsiderable influence in helping to raise the level 
from that of sheer panic to that of high and unselfish 
purpose. There is need for spiritual leadership right 
now, and Unitarians cannot evade or ignore their plain 
responsibility as a body of organized religious liberals 
with a long and honorable tradition of clear thinking 
and courageous loyalty to the ideals of liberty and 
public service. 

But I am particularly concerned to remind my 
readers that the denomination ought to take special 
care to give direct help in every possible way to the 
men who go from civil life to enter the military or naval 
service of the country. First of all, we have a duty to 
those who belong to our own household of faith, and 
we propose to find ways to assure these men that their 
church is not unmindful of their patriotism. But our 
duty is wider than that, and we have no intention of 
limiting our efforts to the service of ourown men. The 
first undertaking in this field—the appointment of 
Daniel Sands as the representative of the Unitarian 
Service Committee at the Great Lakes Training 
Station—makes it plain that we are concerned to 
be of service to a much larger group than our own 
churches. In our plans for similar work at army 
camps in many parts of the country, from Camp 
Edwards to Camp Lewis, the same inclusive spirit will 
control. 

One group that should have special attention, 
not only from the Unitarian Service Committee but 
also from all of us, is the group of Unitarian min- 
isters who are serving as chaplains with the army or 
navy. They are entitled to every bit of backing we 
can give them, and I have no doubt they will receive 
it. To the limit of my ability and influence, I should 
like to promise them that their church will render 
them every possible assistance, both in their immediate 
tasks and in the parish churches from which they have, 
in many cases, been granted temporary leave of ab- 
sence. On their return to civil life, they will rightly 
expect the denomination to recognize a special obliga- 
tion to give them opportunities commensurate with 
their service. In this expectation they must not be 
disappointed. 

F. M.E. 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


A Wreath for 
Christmas 


Songs of Faith and Hope, by Marion 
Franklin Ham. Beacon Press. 25 cents. 


Within the red-lettered gray covers of a 
book small enough to be sent to one’s 
friends instead of a Christmas card and 
later to be carried in the pocket of its 
recipient, Marion Franklin Ham, one of 
the foremost living hymn writers, has col- 
lected 30 of his own works—hymns not 
only for the Christmas season but for this 
time, and for ordinary days as well as for 
the dedicated occasions which we celebrate 
in times of peace and war alike. 

Hymns so gathered, without music, for 
personal reading, must be judged on their 
merits as poetry. Many readers of this 
book will remember the traditional tunes 
to which the hymns have been sung. 
Others will not and may even prefer not to 
—enjoying these lyrics for their purely 
poetic value. To bring us poetic values 
through hymn forms is as difficult a poetic 
task as the designing of type is a difficult 
graphic task. The hymn writer, like the 
type designer, is a follower of old and great 
masters whose best has never been sur- 
passed and who have staked out the formal 
possibilities and limitations of the art. 
Just as in type designing too strong origi- 
nality looks like—and is—eccentricity, so 
in hymn writing certain freedoms in 
meter and calculated colloquialisms in 
language must be eschewed or the hymns 
become unsingable by congregations. And 
yet the hymn writer dare not be a mere re- 
arranger of clichés. 

But these limitations are the servant of 
the artist. What confronts him as con- 
striction of movement he turns into 
subtlety of movement. If he is denied re- 
dundant syllables he can see that every 
syllable he does use contributes to music 
as well as to sense. This is just what Mr. 
Ham does, and the strength of his crafts- 
manship becomes one factor in the spiritual 
efficacy of his message. And that message 
is not that of a spiritual cheer-leader but of 
a wise physician. He would not have us 
forget our ills by ignoring them— whether 
they are the ills of the time: 


«|. the carnage of the brute-world 
flaming”’’; 
of the 
«« ,.. Church of God divided 
And rent by endless strife!”’ 
or of our own ignorance or blindness: 
“Why should I pray? my troubled spirit 
questions; 
Will any answering spirit hear my 
prayer? 
In the vast universe of suns and systems, 
What conscious Providence will know 
or care?” 


A method of Mr. Ham’s which is also a 
method used more often than we realize 
by the most imaginative of the poets is the 
poetic use, as against metaphor, image or 
personification, of literal statement of fact. 
Wishing, for instance, to write a hymn for 
Mother’s Day—a day which is a veritable 
trap for the sentimental or florid writer or 
speaker—Mr. Ham relied on simple, direct 
statement of the facts of motherhood and 
childhood: the maternal heart-beat and 
ordeal preceding birth, the continued or- 
ganic connection after birth; then the 
psychic role of motherhood in pointing the 
child toward the future, the ordeal; and 
lastly the passing of the mother and her 
survival in the memory of her child. What 
imagery, what poeticisms, what elabora- 
tion could add to the beauty of those facts 
which are themselves ubiquitous and 
eternal? 

This little collection will be a joy to 
Mr. Ham’s present friends and will enlarge 
their number to the extent of its circula- 
tion. We wish for it a life of many edi- 
tions. 

Llewellyn Jones. 


Vestic from Five 
Points of View 


The Five Interpretations of Jesus, 
by Abraham M. Rihbany. Houghton Mif- 
iti Slo. 


Based on discourses given to two of his 
congregations—in Toledo and in Boston— 
this small but rich book gives a picture of 
Jesus which is justified by scholarship and 
at the same time brings out the values for 
religious living that have clustered around 
Jesus’ name. Only younger members of 
our fellowship will need any reminder that 
the author, a native of Syria, has, in addi- 
tion to the scholarship of the student, the 
most unusual benefit of having as a child 
experienced the same sort of background 
as that which was the heritage of Jesus. 

The five aspects under which the author 
considers Jesus are those of the Prophet, 
the Messiah, the Word, the Deity, and 
lastly the Brother and Guide. 

The prophet is Jesus of Nazareth, and, 
as the author points out, the shortness of 
the prophetic career and the fact that 
after Jesus’ death “‘other minds than his 
own” sought to fix his place in history 
condemns us to ignorance of the full fruit- 
age of Jesus’ own thought. 

We then turn to Bethlehem—to Jesus 
the Messiah—and the author points out 
that the messianic hope is not peculiar to 
Christianity. As far as Christianity goes 
it was the injection into the early messianic 
sect of Hellenism that saved Christianity 
for the modern world. 

This Hellenistic contribution was “‘The 
Word”’—the Jesus of Antioch as the 


author puts it. Paut saw that the Gentile 
world could only accept Christianity in 
some such terms as that of the old Logos 
doctrine and so the ground was laid for 
Christianity’s assuming of imperial pres- 
tige. 

From Antioch to Nicea—now the threads 
of earlier speculations and experiences 
are gathered together—by the Council of 
Nicea in 325—and Jesus becomes Deity. 
Mr. Rihbany tells very dramatically how 
the Council sat and argued and at last 
listened to one who came suddenly from 
the Emperor and reported what the Em- 
peror said that the Council must say. It 
has a familiar ring in these days of dic- 
tators. Nor did the Protestant Reforma- 
tion undo much of what the Council had 
done. Much has been done since then, of 
course, in the evangelical churches. It is 
commonplace to say that modernist theol- 
ogy has “caught up with” the Unitarian 
variety. But officially at least the Protes- 
tant churches as a whole have never 
frankly dissociated themselves from ideas 
that many of their more modern-minded 
members have discarded. 

In his last chapter the author sketches 
briefly the Jesus of the modern mind and the 
free man, the Jesus that by and large is 
recognized by Unitarians as their inspira- 
tion and their guide. In essence what Mr. 
Rihbany has to say here is that “The real 
value of a great personality, like that of 
Jesus, is to be found not in its solitariness, 
but in the fact that it is an impressive evi- 
dence which is to be found—in various de- 
grees—in the rank and file of human in- 
dividuals.” 

To write today a book about Jesus which 
shall not be repetitive only is difficult: 
Mr. Rihbany, of course, has to repeat 
things that many of us know. But he has 
grouped them anew, reemphasized what 
we are likely to forget and produced the 
ideal book to give anyone who does not 
quite know what Unitarianism does teach 
regarding Jesus. 

Llewellyn Jones. 


Reviewer of Dr. 
Foote’s Study of 
Hymnody Asks 


for More 


Three Centuries of American Hym- 
nody, by Henry Wilder Foote. Foreword 
by Samuel A. Eliot. Harvard University 
Press. $4.00. 

President Eliot of Harvard, in a notable 
review article on “The Education of Min- 
isters,’’ published now well-nigh 60 years 
ago, made a cogent plea for making and 
keeping the ministry a really learned pro- 
fession, whose members should command 
and deserve, as they formerly did, public 
respect for their broad and thorough in- 
tellectual attainments. He said, ‘The 
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education of a minister should not end with 
the theological school, but should be pro- 
longed like that of a teacher or physician 
to the latest day of his life. He must al- 
ways be learning and growing. To this end 
he must make time to read and study every 
week, and he ought to keep on hand some 
more continuous and erudite work than 
sermon writing.”’ It is to be feared that his 
plea fell for the most part on deaf ears. 
Long past are the days when a college 
wanting a president naturally sought him 
in the ministry as containing the most 
scholarly and broadly cultivated men in the 
community. We look back with astonish- 
ment to the days when a body of churches 
having but some 200 ministers more or less 
was able in The Christian Examiner to pub- 
lish a scholarly review which every other 
month for 40 years presented a half-dozen 
or more articles of distinction written 
mostly by the ministers of the denomina- 
tion. Nor do we feel too much concern if 
our present much more modest Journal of 
Liberal Religion finds it no easy matter to 
secure from a much larger number of min- 
isters enough acceptable articles to fill up 
its quarterly numbers, and if hardly half 
our ministers feel enough interest in such a 
journal to give it the triflg support of 
their subscriptions. 

The reasons for this evident declining 
interest in thorough scholarship (which, 
we hasten to add, is not peculiar to one 
denomination, but seems to be more or less 
prevalent among them all), its relation to a 
parallel decline in respect for the authority 
of the ministry and in the consequent in- 
fluence of the churches, though a challeng- 
ing theme which deserves immediate and 
serious consideration, is not to the purpose 
here. We mention it in passing because it 
accentuates the deep satisfaction that will 
come of reading the work under review. 
For in his new work on American hymnody 
Dr. Foote gives us not a hastily written and 
superficial narrative, to mark the tercen- 
tenary of the publication of what (though 
not so entitled) is popularly known as ‘‘The 
Bay Psalm Book,” but a work of thorough, 
broad and exhaustive scholarship, which 
may long be quoted as final authority in its 
field. The author for more than a genera- 
tion has been an unusually busy parish 
minister, neglecting no duty either in the 
pulpit or as pastor, has discharged impor- 
tant departmental offices, has served his 
turn amid the details of teaching and ad- 
ministration, and has been the hard-work- 
ing chairman of numerous important com- 
mittees, most recently that which pre- 
pared the admirable “‘Hymns of the Spirit’’; 
yet with all this he has made time to cul- 
tivate the habits of a scholar, and has be- 
come increasingly an authority on Hym- 
nology and Liturgies. His competence in 
this field is apparent on almost every page 
of his new work. He handles his subject 
with the accomplished ease of a master, 
who has ranged over wide fields for his 
materials and is thoroughly familiar with 
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its literature, who often puts into a single 
sentence incidental facts that must have 
taken hours or days of research to unearth, 
expresses judgments that rest upon deep 
insight, and corrects hoary errors, all 
without once betraying the pedantry of a 
specialist who is overconscious of his learn- 
ing, and would not have the reader uncon- 
scious of it. While he makes frequent 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness to his 
chief predecessor in the field, the somewhat 
larger work of Benson, “The English 
Hymn,” published a quarter of a century 
ago, Dr. Foote’s book, besides being more 
up to date, seems to the present reviewer to 
be better arranged, better balanced, and 
more engaging to read than the other. 
The nature of the subject does not lend it- 
self to dramatic treatment, and many 
minor details of a factual sort have of neces- 
sity to be incorporated; but they are woven 
together with the skill of one who knows 
where each detail belongs, and in a style 
that is always clear, is often lighted up by 
some felicitous turn of expression, and is 
copiously illustrated by quotations from 
hymns familiar or forgotten and by inter- 
esting incidents shedding light on the origin 
or history of a hymn. Finally, the Har- 
vard University Press has given us the 
book in an unusually handsome and at- 
tractive form, with a wide-open readable 
page in almost faultless typography, which 
enhances the pleasure of reading it. 
Though devoted to American Hymnody, 
the work opens with an informing chapter 
on its European antecedents. Our church 
usage stems not from the rich store of con- 
temporary hymns and folk-tunes of the 
Lutheran Reformation, but from the usage 
of the Reformed Church at Geneva with 
which the English exiles from the perse- 
cutions of Queen Mary became familiar. 
As it was Calvin’s view that (with a few 
exceptions) only the Psalms of David might 
properly be sung in Christian worship, the 
story of our hymnody therefore begins 
with psalmody. Several collections of 
Psalms in English verse had already had 
limited circulation among English Protes- 
tants when in 1562 Sternhold and Hopkins 
published a version which ran to over 600 
editions, was almost unrivaled for four 
generations, was in print as late as 1828, 
and influenced English religious life more 
than any other book save the Bible and the 
Book of Common Prayer. It has long been 
the fashion to smile at or even ridicule this 
version for its quaint uncouthness, and it 
must be admitted that in attempting to 
give a literal translation of the Hebrew 
it often fell short of being true poetry. 
But our author shows that in its time it 
was highly esteemed for its excellence, 
and that its verse was quite as good as the 
best of its prosaic age. At least one psalm 
from this venerable collection still holds its 
place in our newest hymnbook, the hun- 
dredth, later called ‘‘Old Hundred”’ to dis- 
tinguish it from a newer version in Tate 
and Brady’s psalter of 1696. We also learn 
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that in its day the still familiar tune to 
which this psalm was set was liked for be- 
ing so ‘‘jocund and lively!’ As then sung 
it was, in fact, set in a much livelier tempo 
than the one now current, as was fitting 
for those that would ‘‘sing to the Lord 
with cheerful voice, Him serve with mirth 

. and rejoice.’ Though the Pilgrim 
colony at Plymouth brought with them 
and long used another psalmbook, that of 
Sternhold and Hopkins was for some time 
used by most of the other English colonists 
both north and south. 

With the lapse of time and the improve- 
ment of taste in poetry dissatisfaction with 
the old version grew. This took two dif- 
On the one hand many 
in England, influenced by the new literary 
standards of the Elizabethan age, naturally 
demanded that the psalms they were to 
sing in worship should be given better 
poetical form, even if literal translation 
must be somewhat sacrificed. On the 
other hand it was complained in New Eng- 
land that the existing Psalter, instead of 
rendering the word of God in its strict 
meaning, too often profanely tampered 
with the sacred text, adding or subtracting 
or altering it for the sake of mere style. 
This latter feeling among the churches 
about Massachusetts Bay gave rise to 
“The Bay Psalm Book.’ Thirty ministers 
were commissioned to produce a fresh met- 
rical translation which should faithfully 
follow the original Hebrew. It was pub- 
lished in 1640, and was at once adopted by 
all the congregations but Salem and 
Plymouth. Its use spread as far south as 
Philadelphia, and overseas to England and 
Scotland, where about half of its fifty edi- 
tions were printed. For a full half-century 
it was issued without music and only with 
the recommendation of a few appropriate 
and familiar tunes. Congregational singing 
grew steadily worse, but although the music 
was by any standard pretty dreadful, and 
the practice of “lining out’? the hymns 
while often necessary yet sometimes made 
nonsense of them, still “The Bay Psalm 
Book” long reigned supreme in the New 
England churches. 

Meanwhile a growing conflict was pro- 
ceeding between the advocates of literal 
and of poetical translation of the Psalms, 
and it lasted until the turn of the century, 
when Tate and Brady’s ‘‘new version” in 
1696 and Watts’ “Hymns and Spiritual 
Psalms” in 1707 speedily won the victory 
for the spirit of poetry over the letter. 
“The Bay Psalm Book” had become anti- 
quated in its turn. Psalmody was giving 
way to hymnody. With the new mode 
once established, development went on 
apace. Watts had substituted paraphrases 
of the Psalms for translations of them, and 
more and more wrote hymns that were 
quite independent of scripture texts. He 
was followed by Doddridge, the Wesleys, 
and all the long line of hymnists; and at the 
same time, all through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, steady improvement in hymn-tunes 


was taking place, first without and then 
with the accompaniment of strings or or- 
gans. This improvement in church music, 
the author reminds us, was led by the Puri- 
tan ministers themselves, who are prover- 
bially supposed to have hated music. Along 
with these gradual changes one congrega- 
tion after another abandoned ‘‘The Bay 
Psalm Book” in favor of one of the more 
modern collections; and well before the end 
of the eighteenth century English hymn- 
writers had quietly but definitely elbowed 
David pretty much out of the hymn- 
books. 

After this radical transition, the rest of 
the story is quickly told. It would be 
superfluous to summarize here in more than 
the briefest way the interesting chapters 
in which the author traces the development 
of American hymnody during the nine- 
teenth and thus far in the twentieth cen- 
tury, the constant selective process by 
which obsolete hymns were quietly for- 
saken and new ones added marked by the 
better literary form, the new thoughts, and 
the changed emphasis of a new age; the 
rise in the standard of music in the tunes, 
from the old traditional ones, through the 
period represented by Lowell Mason, the 
relapse into what might irreverently be 
called the jazz era of American church 
music, characterized by the Gospel Songs, 
the temporary enrichment of tunes from 
the English ‘“‘cathedral school,” and the 
subsequent reaction against it as too Vic- 
torian, down to the present return to a 
severely classical type. Many will doubt- 
less be consoled by the author’s opinion 
that this reaction has gone too far, and that 
some of the tunes now scornfully rejected 
will later be recovered. 

After a generation or more in which 
many individual compilers published col- 
lections of hymns for more or less limited 
use, the various denominations began 
toward the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to issue authorized hymnbooks (at 
first without tunes) for the use of their 
congregations. From this point on Dr. 
Foote treats his subject largely along the 
lines of the denominations concerned. It 
is interesting to note how comparatively 
sterile some of these were in hymnody, and 
how fertile others were; surprising, too, to 
discover how short-lived are most hymns, 
even the most popular, so that in these 
days of rapid change a new hymnbook will 
hardly survive for a generation without be- 
coming obsolete. The Unitarian contri- 
bution to hymnody has been so strikingly 
large for so small a body that it of course 
receives generous treatment in this work; 
but ample and sympathetic treatment is 
also given to sources in other churches. A 
rich wealth of illustration from the best 
hymns is given, and frequent biographical 
footnotes answer many a query that the 
reader might raise. The work will revive 
many a pleasant memory, especially in 
readers of the older generation; and for 
these, and its rich stores of interesting in- 


formation, they will feel deeply grateful 
to the author. 

_ We are moved to add one thing more. 
The author remarks in passing that fre- 
quently much of the deeper significance of 
hymns is lost for those that do not know the 
context from which they are taken, and he 
gives point to this remark in many instan- 
ces where he contributes some interesting 
item about the author or the circumstances 
in which his hymn was written. We there- 
fore strongly wish that the publishers of the 
new “Hymns of the Spirit’? might commis- 
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sion Dr. Foote—no one else could do it so 
easily or so well—out of his rich knowledge 
to provide an accompanying handbook, 
which should briefly give some information 
about the authors and composers in the 
book, and of any particular circumstances 
or occasions concerning the composition of 
hymns or tunes, and their sources. For 
many, such a companion would do a great 
deal to enhance their pleasure and increase 
their interest and profit in the use of the 
larger book. 
Earl M. Wilbur. 


Convention Recommendations 


At the Vermont and Quebee Unitarian 
Universalist Convention recently held in 
Morrisville, Vt., special attention was 
centered upon the problems of the preser- 
vation of both civil and religious liberties. 
The committee on reports warmly com- 
mended the detailed work of Dr. Charles 
Huntington Pennoyer in the preparation 
of his report with its emphatic recommen- 
dations. The following extract from the 
committee’s report indicates the impor- 
tance of the issues raised by Dr. Pennoyer 
and by Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, president of 
Goddard College, who is president of the 
Convention: 

Your committee is particularly pleased 
that attention has been called, by,both the 
report of the president and the Report of 
the superintendent, to the grave dangers 
confronting liberal religion in the growing 
movement favorable to the establishment 
of religious instruction of a theological 
type in the public schools of the state of 
Vermont. We would recommend that the 
churches of the Convention call to the at- 
tention of the members of their congrega- 
tions. the dangers inherent in the present 
tendency, and that they be asked to study 
the situation carefully and act in the matter 
according to their best liberal judgment. 

Your committee approves of the empha- 
sis made by the Convention superintendent 
that the time has come for religious lib- 
erals to “stand up, in good will but earn- 
estly as also kindly for their cause’ in- 
stead of pursuing a policy of appeasement. 

Your committee further approves of 
the position of the superintendent regard- 
ing foreign missionary policy; that is, that 
hereafter whatever work of this kind is 
undertaken be on the basis of exchange, of 
mutuality, of reciprocity, rather than on 
the basis of Christian sectarian propa- 
ganda. 

Your committee would reemphasize the 
closing paragraph of tie report of the su- 
perintendent: “In political and other social 
relations we must, of all movements, be 
very careful to interpret, enforce and de- 
fend, also in love and good will toward all, 
the fundamental rights of free speech, free 
press, free assembly, freedom of conscience 
and kindred liberties, lest in the abnormal 


period of a world at war something of our 
democracy be permanently lost, and our 
very cause .... be the most apt to 
suffer.” 

The report of the president of the Con- 
vention is such that it should have a wide 
hearing, not only by the people of our lib- 
eral fellowship in the state of Vermont, 
but, even more important, by the public 
at large. He has called attention to various 
movements and tendencies, which, if left 
unchecked, lead ‘‘to the destruction of de- 
mocracy and the good life without a blow 
being struck by Hitler.” ‘Democracy and 
liberal religion go hand in hand. What 
threatens one threatens the other. Both 
now stand in graye danger in Vermont. 
We ought to strengthen the force of our 
liberal churches. We ought to seek new 
recruits. We ought to stand against these 
anti-American, antidemocratic and anti- 
liberal elements. We ought to form ten to 
twenty new societies in the territory served 
by this Convention this year. For years 
we have muddled along. Now we have an 
issue and we ought to fight.” 


People’s Church 
of Chicago 


The People’s Church of Chicago has re- 
sumed its full-time schedule of activities, 
with the coming of fall. It had its largest 
opening Sunday evening service in its his- 
tory. Twenty-five hundred people at- 
tended the service and nearly 2,000 were 
turned away. ‘The service was amplified 


to other halls in the building. The eighth 


season of the book lectures opened with a 
book review by Dr. Preston Bradley on 
Upton Sinclair’s ‘“World’s End.” 

The church has had the finest autumn 
season it has ever known. Dr. Bradley 
is now in his 29th year as pastor, and in his 
17th year of broadcasting. He ison WGN, 
the most powerful Chicago station, every 
evening at six o’clock Central Standard 
Time. 

Dr. Bradley will speak three times every 
week in his church until Easter. Visiting 
Unitarians and religious liberals to Chicago 
are invited to attend these services. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


How About a 
Fact-Finding Body? 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for printing Forest K. Davis’ 
article, “The Trend toward Disintegra- 
tion,” and for your own editorial. 

Surely we welcome anyone, especially 
within our family group, who shows a 
healthy concern for what is happening to 
us. How can we witness the loss of 
churches, the progressive decline in our 
support of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation witnessed in recent years, what is 
happening to some of our churches strug- 
gling on, and to portions of our ministry, 
without being greatly disturbed? 

Indeed, might it not be well to have a 
fact-finding body to follow along these and 
other leads, in the hope of discovery and 
laying bare causes of “disintegration’’? 
Any of our national groups, laymen, lay 
women, young people, ministers, might 
undertake such work and do a service to 
us all. 

I say bravo to the young man who, 
knowing some of the facts, was willing to 
carry them first to ‘‘headquarters” and 
then through The Register to the member- 
ship. And thanks again, Mr. Editor, to 
you and to the administration for the policy 
of free open journalism which arouses us to 
concern. 

Charles P. Wellman. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


His Critics Have Not 
Impressed Mr. Davis 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Weston and Mrs. Fenn substantially 
agree: (1) both recognize the slow rate of 
change of ideas; (2) both sprinkle the ad- 
ministration with praise for allegedly do- 
ing everything possible within the limita- 
tions of denominational opinion; (8) both 
resent strong criticism. 

First, they agree with exactly my point: 
the glacial movement of our social thinking. 
The difference is that the opposition is 
satisfied with it, while the rest of us are not. 
Witness the letters of Messrs. Atherton, 
Gray-Smith, and Stebbins. Witness also 
the confidential response (three from the 
West, F. M. E.) in my own mail and by 
report—from ministers and laity alike, 
whom I am honor-bound not to quote. 
The issue is clear. Nothing is inevitable 
about our present state. We can sleep on 
in peace, or we can get up and go some- 
where by means of the techniques and 
equipment already at our disposal. 

Regarding the supposed bonds of de- 
nominational opinion—on page 166 of 
“Unitarians Face a New Age“”’ (items 4 and 
5), and in the League report of its 2,500- 
vote survey on the three functions of the 
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church (note the third or social function, 
33 1-3 percent) interested persons may 
discover just what denominational opinion 
is. If it is true that the administration 
has felt itself blocked by lack of support 
for the third function it has certainly been 
cringing at a ghost. The light has been 
green for five years. Nor does any ques- 
tion of social indoctrination exist. It is a 
straight case of demand and lack of supply. 

Haven’t you heard? Criticism stimu- 
lates a healthy organization. And look 
you: all my verbal violence could only jolt 
a regional president into 500 words of 
generalities and not one word of specific 
accomplishments—thus strengthening my 
position on organization without substance. 
How futile to speak less sharply! 

One is naturally grateful to the opposi- 
tion for committing suicide. I reaffirm: 
in its present state regionalism is nothing 
but an empty kettle apologizing for the 
lack of stew. 

Forest K. Davis. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Not a Hasty 
Improvisation 


To the Editor: . 

Because of my connection with the 
Greater Boston Community Fund, I may 
be charged with undue prejudice in favor 
of the proposal for the consolidated budget 
of Unitarian denominational agencies, 
which has, off and on, been under consid- 
eration for some two years. 

I cannot, however, miss this chance to 
commend President Edward P. Furber of 
the Laymen’s League for reviving consid- 
eration of a Unitarian ‘‘community fund.” 
Perhaps, he too, as a several years’ volun- 
teer in the Greater Boston Fund, can be ac- 
cused of bias for this project. But the pro- 
posal can stand or fall on its own merits, 
regardless-of those who advocate it, and 
Unitarians are entirely capable of so judg- 
ing it. 

The community-chest system has proved 
outstandingly successful for a quarter cen- 
tury under necessities of compromise and 
complexities of adjustment much more dif- 
ficult than could ever beset a denomina- 
tional ‘‘chest’’ for a half dozen or so agen- 
cies. Closely as they work together, no 
group of health and social-service organiza- 
tions in any Community Chest (it is no dis- 
credit to them to say so) possesses the 
likeness of viewpoint and purpose that 
mark our Unitarian agencies. 

The prospect thai all our agencies may 
not at the outset join this united appeal is 
no bar to launching it. I know of no 
large chest today that includes all possibly 
eligible organizations. 

Any gestures of unity among Unitarian 
groups work toward the united impact that 
we should make upon the public. The 


consolidated appeal is an elementary form 
of interagency cooperation somewhat over- 
due. I understand that at times during 
the past two years it has been considered 
by two meetings of the League’s executive 
committee and that a League Council 
voted approval of it in 19388. I recall 
this, not to overstress the League’s leader- 
ship in this move, but simply to make 
clear that in championing it, Mr. Furber 
is not pushing a hastily-conceived idea, but 
one that has already been carefully de- 
bated by denominational leaders. 

I hope that League men will back Mr. 
Furber and that the ‘chest’ will have a 
hearing on the basis of its actual advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The former, in 
my opinion, are fundamental, difficult to 
argue away; the latter are superficial, not 
difficult to adjust. 

Ival McPeak. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Christmas Gift 


Suggestion—Two Indeed 


To the Editor: 

The following came to me today from 
Rev. Robert S. Miller of Omaha: 

“My first Christmas gift this year goes to 
one of our brother ministers in England. 
It shall take the form of a subscription to 
The Journal. I do this because I believe 
heartily in The Journal and because I shall 
be happy to make a gesture of friendliness 
towards a people who claim my very great 
respect and sympathy. Enclosed is my 
cash for the purpose.” 

What more can I say to those who read 
this item than: Find the name of a British 
Unitarian minister, and then, “Go, do 
thou likewise!” 

Edward W. Ohrenstein, Treasurer, 
The Journal of Liberal Religion. 
Hinsdale, Ill. 


(For that matter, an unusually deep 
friendship could be expressed by sending 
both The Journal and The Christian Regis- 
ter —Ed. ) 


An Appreciation 


To the Editor: 

My pleasure in reading two fine editorials 
in the current issue of our church paper 
prompts me to do today what I have 
thought of doing a number of times lately. 

I am delighted with the tone and timely 
character of the work of contributors and 
editor alike. You are giving us a paper 
worth keeping for reference after it has 
served its purpose with other current ma- 
terial on the study desk. 

The editorials, ‘‘Is Nonviolence Manda- 
tory on Christians?” and ‘‘The Teachings 
of Jesus Critically Considered,” challenged 
my attention as few others have done in 
recent months. 

Best wishes and kind regards to you. 

Robert Murray Pratt. 

Quincy, Ill. 


Layman-Minister Partnership Plan 


Has Not Been Shelved 


The Appraisal Commission in its report 
recommended to the fellowship that “a 
program of adult education be set up as 
one ofthe major enterprises of the church.” 
With the organization of the division of 
education last summer, the adult educa- 
tion and social relations work was made 
an integral part of that division. It is 
the purpose of the adult education and 
social relations committee to develop the 
theories and techniques of adult education 
as applied to religious, ethical and social 
problems which are pertinent and impor- 
tant to Unitarians. It is hoped further 
that whatever programs are developed will 
be the result of cooperative efforts between 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
General Alliance, the Laymen’s League, 
and the Young People’s Religious Union. 

The adult education and social relations 
committee of the division of education, 
after consideration of the most appropriate 
steps for advancing its objectives in our 
fellowship, has decided upon the following: 

(1) To recommend to our churches the 
establishment of study and discussion 
groups. 

(2) To recommend the further develop- 
ment of the Layman-Minister Partnership 
Plan. 

(3) To recommend the formation of 
social relations committees in the parishes. 

The Unitarian Service Committee work 
is requiring the full time of Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, formerly secretary of the social re- 
lations department. It was considered im- 
perative to employ someone to develop the 
work of adult education and social relations 
for the remainder of this year. After a 
painstaking search, Mrs. Elizabeth Hall 
Frederick was appointed secretary of pro- 
motion for the adult education and social 
relations committee, and joined the staff 
of the division of education on December 
first. Budget limitations make possible 
only a part-time arrangement for this new 
staff member. 

Mrs. Frederick needs little introduction 
to Unitarians, since she has been a lifelong 
member of our Unitarian churches in 
Braintree and Milton, Mass., and has taken 
an active part in denominational affairs. 
After attending the public schools in 
Braintree and graduating from Thayer 
Academy in 1928, she continued her aca- 
demic study at Smith College, from which 
she graduated in 1927, cwm laude and with 
departmental honors in psychology. She 
returned the following year to Smith ona 
teaching fellowship in the department of 
psychology, and received her master’s 
degree in 1929. Extracurricular activities 
during this period included associate editor 
of the Smith College Press Board, and 
member of the honorary literary society. 
One year was spent as instructor in the 
psychology department at Smith, and 


Ernest W. Kuebler 


then she joined the staff of the Boston 
Children’s Aid Association as a case worker 
and continued this social service activity 
until 1934. She was married in 1932 to 
Mr. Frank Boardman Frederick, and there 
are two daughters, Anne Ladd and Eliza- 
beth Warren, five and two and a half years 
of age, respectively. 

Mrs. Frederick’s strong interest in the 
Unitarian fellowship and her experience in 
social work have caused many of our groups 
to call upon her time and energies. She 


was a director and vice-president, as well as 
national secretary, of the Y. P. R. U. In 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hall Frederick 


1929 she was chairman of the Shoals com- 
mittee of the Y. P. R. U., and for two years 
served as chairman of the Commission on 
Social Responsibility for the Y. P. R. U. 
Mrs. Frederick’s important committee as- 
signments in our fellowship have included: 
member of the program committee of the 
biennial conference in Cincinnati in 1935; 
member of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation tract commission; General Alli- 
ance International Work committee; Gen- 
eral Alliance Religious Education commit- 
tee; General Alliance Emergency Service 
committee; American Unitarian Associa- 
tion Social Relations committee; and dur- 
ing the past year in charge of placement 
and temporary care of refugees under the 
Unitarian Service Committee. 

As a staff member of the division of edu- 
cation, Mrs. Frederick will spend two days 
each week in the headquarters building, 
being available for conferences and consul- 
tations. Much of her time will be spent 
in assisting local church groups in the 
New England area to establish discussion 
units and study groups. She will work in 
close cooperation with the General Alliance 


and the Laymen’s League, offering such as- 
sistance as is desired by these groups for 
the shaping of their program materials so 
as to include the discussion plan as an ele- 
ment in the program. Other members of 
the division of education staff—Miss 
Wood, Mr. Fritchman, and Mr. Kuebler— 
will also be available to the fellowship for 
adult education and social relations work, 
giving their time especially to regions out- 
side New England. 

Mrs. Frederick’s efforts will be largely 
confined to assisting discussion and study 
groups among the young adults of our 
parishes. The committee is in the process 
of preparing outlines and syllabi for the 
new groups, which will begin after the first 
of the year. It is planned to use materials 
from many other sources as well as Uni- 
tarian publications. The printed ad- 
dresses of the speakers on the Unitarian 
Hour radio broadcast and leading articles 
in The Christian Register will be the basis for 
some of these discussions. The topics which 
will be suggested to these groups include: 


1. Finding a Faith to Live By. 

2. Freedom of Speech and Civic’ Lib- 
erties. 

3. Propaganda and Pressure Groups 
Using the Church. 

4, Can the Church Work Effectively in 
Social Amelioration? 

5. The Church and a New World Order. 


It will be urged specifically that our 
groups give major attention to what can 
and should be the attitude of Unitarian 
churchmen. It: may be difficult, and to 
some minds even undesirable, to arrive at 
the place where it can be said, “‘This is the 
will of the group.”’ Yet a striving to this 
end, by means of thorough discussion, will 
vitalize what so often is aimless considera- 
tion of worthy propositions. ‘ 

Cooperation between the laity and the 
minister in a parish we have held to be not 
only desirable but necessary for the effec- 
tive functioning of a church. The “Part- 
nership Plan,’’ initiated and developed by 
the Laymen’s League, has been more than, 
a novel experiment. As a plan of co- 
operation it has been found to be sound and 
desirable by the majority of the groups 
using it. Unfortunately all too few 
churches, here of late, have put it to effec- 
tive use. The recent statement, implying 
that the ‘‘Partnership Plan” was not to be 
made available this year, was premature 
and is to be regretted. The full details of 
the 1941 Layman-Minister Partnership 
Plan will be announced in the near future. 
The adult education and social relations 
committee has not only gone on record as 
sponsoring the plan for this year, but has 
made provisions in the budget for finan- 
cing the promotion of the same. 

The committee believes that this em- 
phasis upon adult education will not only 
be an interesting activity for our churches, 
but a means of bringing together the vari- 
ous groups within the church to consider 
problems vital to the life of our fellowship. 
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Mrs. Sharp on Way Home 
with Refugees 


Mrs. Martha Sharp, the Unitarian Ser- 
vice Committee commissioner who went to 
southern France in June with her husband, 
Rey. Waitstill H. Sharp, sailed for the 
United States on the S. S. ‘‘Excalibur’” on 
December 6, according to cables just re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. She completed her project of 
bringing to Lisbon from Marseilles 28 
Czech, German, Austrian and French chil- 
dren. The children sailed on December 138, 
and will be placed in American homes under 
the auspices of the United States Commit- 
tee for the Care of European Children, in 
collaboration with whom the project was 
worked out. The Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee was responsible for the selection of 
the children, and their safe conduct to 
Lisbon. 

Mrs. Sharp is bringing with her a 
French family and a Russian woman. 
Her report of this difficult and important 
project will be printed in the near future. 
A letter just received from Dr. Charles R. 
Joy indicates the spirit and problems of 
this humanitarian enterprise. Dr. Joy 
went to France for six weeks; he has just 
returned to Lisbon, and on November 30 
reported as follows: 

“T had only one special responsibility in 
connection with getting the children out. 
I promised a tearful mother here in Lisbon 
that I would bring out her six-year-old 
' boy, who was living with the grandmother 
in France. The boy had no passport, the 
grandmother could not get out, the father 
was in New York, and the mother was 
frantic. The problem involved many 


* 


wires, a trip by an agent to the’boy’s home, 
the expenditure of considerable money 
(which will be refunded here), and the 
usual amount of difficulties with visas, 
which Martha took care of. But we 
brought the boy out, and when I got off 
the train, I was embraced (not by the 
mother) but by the former Austrian consul 
to Rio Janeiro, who was much interested in 
the case, and whose eyes were filled with 
tears of joy, and so warmly thanked by the 
excited mother, that I felt it had all been 
well worth while. The people at home 
should see such scenes to appreciate what 
this work means. Tonight I have a little 
sense of extra happiness in knowing that 
somewhere else in Lisbon a mother and her 
baby are happily reunited because of the 
Service Committee.” 


Baby Clothing Beats 
French Blockade 


The Unitarian Service Committee re- 
ports that four cases of baby clothing were 
shipped to Dr. Charles R. Joy on Decem- 
ber 7 for distribution in southern France, 
at the urgent request of Mrs. Martha 
Sharp. This shipment is the last one for 
France that will be allowed through the 
blockade. 

The Service Committee gives special 
credit and thanks to the Wellesley Hills 
church for the large number of new knitted 
and woolen garments that were made for 
this shipment under the direction of Mrs. 
William W. Gallagher. 

The 1,806 layette pieces for babies in- 
cluded wrappers, bonnets, booties, night- 
gowns, shirts, sleeping-bags and sleepers, 
stockings, shoes, sweaters, bands, coats, 


=== CHRISTMAS GIFTS for the Whole Year 


j 


Literature 
of the 
Living Spirit 


Fyiing Spirit 


Laczature of thy 
ae | 


THE SOUL | 


The Soul 
of the Bible 
by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce 


Readings of profound beauty and significance, 
drawn from the whole Bible, are brought 
into relation with the larger thought of 
which they are generic parts. 

532 pages, 4 1-2 inches x 6 7-8 inches 
Cloth edition, $1.50 
Also flexible leather edition, $2.50 
Boxed, with gilt edges 


Songs of Faith and Hope 
by Marion Franklin Ham 25 cents 


A little gift-book, beautifully bound, that 
will carry a message of good cheer to 
your friends. (See the review in this issue.) 


Nothing Ever Happens: And How 
It Does 


by Dorothy Canfield Fisher and 


Sarah N. Cleghorn $2.00 


Kings, Donkeys and Dreams 


by Vivian T. Pomeroy $1.00 


Child of the Sun 


by Margaret Dulles Edwards $1.75 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. aX 
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dresses, bibs, mittens, blankets, towels, 
diapers, and buntings. 

The Unitarian Service Committee is 
collecting and packing eight cases of cloth- 
ing to go to Lisbon. This clothing will be 
distributed to refugees in Portugal only, 
under the personal supervision of Dr. Joy. 


For Refugee Work 
in England : 


In response to a request for help from 
Miss Rosalind Lee of the British General 
Assembly, the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee voted on November 27 to contribute to 
the Assembly the money it needs for its 
share of the administrative expenses of the 
Central Department for Interned Refugees. 
The British Assembly is officially repre- 
sented in the Central Department, and 
is making a special collection for providing 
comforts, educational equipment, and so 
on for the actual needs of refugees. The 
Service Committee is glad to assume the 
pound a week needed for administrative 
expenses, so that the Assembly’s collec- 
tions can go directly to the interned refu- 
gees. The weekly contribution will be 
taken from funds now held for the Com- 
mittee by the Assembly, until they are ex- 
hausted. 


To Aid Work in Sandwien 


To extend its work with men in training 
camps, the Unitarian Service Committee 
has voted to aid the work of the Federated 
Church in Sandwich to the amount of $10 
a month, beginning January 1. This 
amount will enable the church to be kept 
open every night for the use of the soldiers 
at Camp Edwards. All Unitarian church 
groups that are interested to present edu- 
cational or recreational programs to men 
in training camps are asked to inform the 
Unitarian Service Committee of their in- 
terest. 


Junior Alliance 


Makes Gifts 


At a tea at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
November 29, the Junior Alliance made a 
notable Christmas contribution to refugees 
abroad in the interest of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. Every girl brought a 
piece of woolen clothing and a Christmas 
bag, to be sent to Czechs in England 
through the Czechoslovak Relief Com- 
mittee in New York City. 

The gifts included 100 Christmas bags 
filled with toilet articles and toys, 51 towels, 
washcloth and soap bags, 20 sweaters, and 
numerous mittens and scarves. 

Mrs. Judson C. Richardson of Leomin- 
ster, Mass., is chairman of the Junior 
Alliance Committee. Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise, Mrs. Carol Hartwell, Mrs. Eva T. 
Churchill, Mrs. Helen Hilliard, Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, and members of the Junior 
Alliance spoke at the tea. 


Honor List of 
Unitarian Service 


Twenty-two churches have been selected 
by the Unitarian Service Committee for 
special recognition in the work of Unitarian 
service. These have given signal help in 
raising the first fund of $25,000, used largely 


for the rescue and assistance of refugees in | 


Europe during the period ending on No- 
vember 1. The churches are as follows: 


First Church, Belmont, Mass., $645. 

Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
$744, 

First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., $970. 

First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, O., 
$442. 

Third Congregational Society, Greenfield, 
Mass., $148. 

Unitarian Church, Harrisburg, Pa., $49. 

First Parish, Hingham, Mass., $124. 

First Parish, Kingston, Mass., $88. 

Unitarian Congregational Society, 
coln, Mass., $79. 

Unitarian Church, Lynn, Mass., $200. 

First Parish, Medford, Mass., $125. 

Unity Church, Montclair, N. J., $672. 

First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, La., 
$79. 

First Congregational Society, Providence, 
R. I., $2,608. 

First Unitarian Society, Sacramento, Calif., 
$36. 

The Unitarian Society, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., $200. 

First Unitarian Society, 
N. Y., $264. 

Unitarian Church of Staten Island, N. Y., 
$157. 

First Parish, Sudbury, Mass., $40. 

The Community Church, Summit, N. J. 
(about $1,000). 


Lin- 


Schenectady, 


First Unitarian Society, 
Mass., $107. 

Unitarian Society, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
$497. 


In some of the above instances the 
amounts recorded are only approximate, as 
some contributors have failed to indicate 
the church to which they belong. 

The churches represented are both large 
and small. In its selection, the committee 
takes into account not only the amount 
raised, but the resources of a given church. 
This permits even the smaller church to 
receive due credit when the occasion war- 
rants. In some instances the giving was in 
large amounts by a few generous contribu- 
tors, in others it was the concerted effort of 
the entire parish. It is impossible for the 
committee to draw this fine distinction. 
But to those churches in which genuine 
parish participation took place, it offers 
added congratulations. Where the record 
was achieved by the gifts of the few, it 
urges that other members of the church 
now do their part. 


West Upton, 


Samsom Heads 


Combined Churches 


Rev. Peter H. Samsom has recently been 
installed as resident minister of the new 
Community Liberal Church of Pomona, 
Calif., after acting as minister-in-charge of 
the First Unitarian Society during the 
past year. The new community church 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


The Unitarian Radio Hour 


“RELIGION AT WORK” 


Talks by 
DR. FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


President of the American Unitarian Association 


Subject: 


Dec. 22 - 2.00 p. m. 
Dec. 29 - 2.00 p. m. 


“THESE THINGS SHALL BE” 


“Ts Peace a Foolish Dream?”’ 
“Dare We Hope for Happiness?” 


STATION WAAB, BOSTON 


1410 


1410 


is the fruit of a union between the Uni- 
tarian and the Universalist societies. Mr. 
Samsom was formerly assistant minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles. 


THREE CENTURIES OF 
AMERICAN HYMNODY 
By HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


> 4 “Tracing the story of hymns and 
hymn writers from early Colonial 
days, this volume is a work of exact and 
thorough scholarship. . . Delightfully writ- 
ten . .. an authoritative source at once 
of information and of judgment.’’ — John 
Haynes Holmes, in N.Y. Herald Tribune Books. 


418 pages. $4.00 a copy 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - 
Rooms with Bath 


> $1.26-1.50 
2.00-2.59 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


To readers of The Christian Register: 


A SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
Hugh S. Tigner’s 
Our Prodigal Son Culture 


A book by a Universalist minister 
which must be read, studied, and dis- 
cussed in every liberal church in this 
country 

AND 


one year’s subscription to 


The Journal of Liberal Religion 


to keep you informed of the thinking of 
liberal religious leaders. 


Both for only $2 


Send remittance to: 
Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, treasurer, 
The Journal of Liberal Religion, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Our Current Exhibit 


Visitors who used to poke fun at the 
editor’s desk have been gazing at it with 
unusual respect for the last day orso. For 
its most prominent ornament is a 183-word 
night letter to the editor from Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover inviting said editor to co- 
operate with him in seeing that the in- 
habitants of Finland, Holland, Norway, 
Belgium, and Central Poland, do not 
starve. 

Mr. Hoover’s faith in our ability to 
straighten out Europe’s troubles is touch- 
ing but groundless: we just feel that we 
would fail. So, in a short reply we de- 
clined to join his committee. 

But this reminds us that in forthcoming 
issues of The Register the subject will be 
discussed. 


Some Humor at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting, Monday, December 9 


Relayed by W. H.G. 


A prominent suburban minister: Can 
any one of you brethren help me out of a 
trouble by telling me what the Florence 
Crittenden League is? 

The moderator: That depends, sir, on 
what the nature of your trouble is. You 
know the Florence Crittenden League 
looks after unfortunate young girls who 
are about to become mothers. 


The moderator was praising a little book 
of poems just published by a fellow min- 
ister. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, “I want to 
assure you that the introduction alone is 
worth the price of the book. I wrote it.” 
Then a ministerial brother queried: ‘“How 
much is the book?” From the rear of the 
group a voice was heard: “Forty cents!” 


(That voice, we fear, was off key—to the 
extent of 15 cents. Our scouts tell us that 
the price of Mr. Ham’s “‘Songs of Faith and 
Hope’”’ is 25 cents.—Ed.) 


Regionalism is the Best Method 


We hope no reader misread any state- 
ments in our recent issues and thought that 
either we or any contributor has a lack of 
respect for the policy of regionalism. It 
is a good and workable policy and here is 
evidence to that effect from one who has 
employed it successfully, Charles Michael- 
son, the publicity director of the National 
Democratic Committee, who wrote in a 
recent issue of The Boston Globe that: 

“Flynn believes that political strategy 
demands the presence of authority in the 
field—hence the five regional headquarters 
we set up finally. 

“It was smooth sailing after we got 
started. "ase. 

So now the most sceptical may see what 
regionalism can accomplish. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


- 
- 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitartan 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets, Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Mr. 
Greeley will preach. Church school at 9.30. Chapel 
vesper service at 5. (Dec. 22) Mr. Greeley. (Dec. 29) 
Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler. Gannett Club (College Age 
Group) at 6. Christmas Eve service at 8. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service at 
1la.m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. Weekdays at 12 
noon. Monday organ recitals. ‘Tuesday-Friday, 
preaching services. Dec. 17-20: Rev. John R. P. 
Sclater, D. D., Old St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, 
Canada. Dec. 24, Rev. Herbert Hitchen. Dec. 26 
and 27, Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D. Christmas 
Eve Candlelight service at 10.30 p.m. Christmas 
Day service at 11 a. m. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—All Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit thia 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or 
more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00. 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED, by American woman, position as 
housekeeper-companion, caring for motherless chil- 
dren, and home. Fifteen years’ experience. Can 
drive car. Box 325. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Tbe 
Unitarian Daymen’s League 


extends to you 
Heartiest Greetings 
of the 
Holiday Season 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens. 

Embroideries—Fabrics  __ 
be a me for Pati ine 
1837 Mane fc 1940 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 


